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“IT IS MORE BLESSED TC GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE.” 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Give! as the morning that flows out of heaven; 

Give! as the waves when their channel is riven; 

Give! as the free air and sunshine are given; 
Lavishly, utterly, carelessly give. 

Not the waste drops of the cup overflowing, 

Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever-glowing, 

Not a pale bud from the June roses blowing; 
Give as He gave thee, who gave thee to live. 


Pour out thy love like the rush of a river 
Wasting its waters, for ever and ever, 
Through the burnt sands that reward not the giver: 
Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 
Scatter thy life as the Summer showers pouring! 
What if no bird through the pearl-rain is soaring? 
What if no blossom looks upward adoring? 
Look to the life that was lavished for thee? 


Give, though thy heart may be wasted and weary, 
Laid on an altar all ashen and dreary ; 
Though from its pulses a faint miserere 

Beats to thy soul the sad presage of fate, 
Bind it with cords of unshrinking devotion ; 
Smile at the song of its restless emotion; 
*Tis the stern hymn of eternity’s ocean; 

Hear! and in silence thy future await. 


So the wild wind strews its perfumed caresses, 

Evil and thankless the desert it blesses, 

Bitter the wave that its soft pinion presses, 
Never it ceaseth to whisper and sing. 

What if the hard heart give thorns for thy roses? 

What if on rocks thy tired bosom reposes? 

Sweetest is music with minor-keyed closes, 
Fairest the vines that on ruin will cling. 


Almost the day of thy giving is over; 
Ere from the grass dies the bee-haunted clover, 
Thou wilt have vanished from friend and from lover ; 
What shall thy longing avail in the grave? 
Give as the heart gives whose fetters are breaking, 
Life, love, and hope, all thy dreams and thy waking, 
Soon, Heaven’s river thy soul-fever slaking, 
Thou shalt know God and the gift that He gave. 
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HE Greek rhetorician, Longinus, 
quotes from the Mosiac account of 

the Creation what he calls the sublimest 
passage ever uttered: ‘‘God said, ‘Let 
there be light,’ and there was light.’’ 
From the centre of black immensity 
effulgence burst forth. Above, beneath, 
on every side, its radiance streamed out, 
silent, yet making each spot in the vast 
concave brighter than the line which the 
lightning pencils upon the midnight 
cloud. Darkness fled as the swift beams 
spread onward and outward, in an unend- 
ing circumfusion of splendor. Onward 
and outward still they move to this day, 
. glorifying through wider and wider re- 
‘gions of space, the infinite Author from 
\ whose power and beneficence they sprang. 
‘But not only in the beginning, when God 
created the heavens and the earth, did he 
say, ‘‘Let there be light.’’” Whenever a 
human soul is born into the world, its 
Creator stands over it, and again pro- 
nounces the same sublime words, ‘‘Let 
there be light.’’ Magnificent, indeed, 
was the material creation, when, suddenly 
blazing forth in mid-space, the new-born 
sun dispelled the darkness of the ancient 
night. But infinitely more magnificent 
is it when the human soul rays forth its 
subtler and swifter beams; when the light 
of the senses irradiates all outward things, 
revealing the beauty of their colors, and 
the exquisite symmetry of their propor- 
tions and forms; when the light of reason 
penetrates to their invisible properties 
and laws, and displays all those hidden 
relations that make up all the sciences; 
when the light of conscience illuminates 





the moral world, separating truth from 
error, and virtue from vice. The light 
of the newly-kindled sun, indeed was 
glorious. It struck upon all the planets, 
and waked into existence their myriad 
capacity of life and joy. Asit rebounded 
from them, and showed their vast orbs 
all wheeling, circle beyond circle, in their 
stupendous courses, the sons of God 
shouted forjoy. That light sped onward 
beyond Sirius, beyond the pole-star, be- 
yond Orion and the Pleiades, and is still 
spreading onward into the abysses of 
space. But the light of the human soul 
flies swifter than the light of the sun, and 
outshines its meridian blaze. It can 
embrace not only the sun of our system, 
but all suns and galaxies of suns: aye! 
the soul is capable of knowing and of en- 
joying Him who created the suns them- 
selves; and when these starry lustres that 
now glorify the firmament shall wax dim 
and fade away like a wasted taper, the 
light of the soul shall still remain; nor 
time, nor cloud, nor any power but its 
own perversity, shall ever quench its 
brightness. Again I would say, that 
whenever a human soul is born into the 
world, God stands over it, and pronounces 
the same sublime fiat, ‘‘Let there be 
light!’ And may the time soon come, 
when all human governments shall co- 
operate with the Divine government in 
carrying this benediction and baptism 
into fulfillment!—Horace Mann. 


THERE is one respect in which men 
differ, and that is in strength and capacity 
of heart; so that some men are distin- 
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guished by the fact that, in all calamities, 
in all trials, they gather out of their 
hearts the resources of a new and better 
life. It is just like a perpetual spring 
within them. If one form of contem- 
plated good perishes, if one hope drops 
away, if one resource fails, down they 
go, down into their hearts again, and 
call up something else. A great, strong 
heart is never overcome. It finds itsown 
resources, and falls back into its own 
possibilities. It is sad to find aman who 
says, ‘‘I have no heart;’’ to see a forlorn 
creature who says ‘‘I have no power to 
struggle any more;’’ but as long as there 
is no blight or taint, the power, the pos- 
sibility of the man is left. There was 
our gifted Prescott. How that physical 
calamity which occurred to him in his 
early years would have affected some 
men! They would have crouched liter- 
ally by the wayside of life; and if they 
had had that man’s powers, they would 
have made their calamity an excuse for 
a life of idleness and waste. How was it 
with him? He fell back into his own 
great and noble heart, and out of it he 
brought up new life, which became to 
him strength and power, that perhaps he 
never would have exhibited, had not that 
misfortune happened to him. But for 
that, he might have been a scholar, or, 
much worse, a politician; but the twi- 
light of almost total blindness having 
fallen on him, he called up those powers, 
and concentrated them upon the great 
and noble work of history; and, when 
building up this historical structure, just 
as an architect builds up a great cathedral, 
‘like that of Cologne, standing forth 
majestic and glorious, he profited by the 
very calamity that excluded him from 
other pursuits and aims. Yea, and with 
a still nobler spirit, when others lamented 
his calamity and sought to condole with 
him in his misfortune, he sang songs in 
the night, and spoke noble words of 
cheer and encouragement. No, it was 
not out of the intellect, but out of a noble 
and faithful heart, that streamed forth 
that beautiful life, which made this man 
one of the glorious stars in the constella- 
tion of our literature.—Z. H. Chapin. 


Take the first step in ornithology and 
you are ticketed for the whole voyage. 
There is a fascination about it quite over- 
powering. It fits so well with other 
things—with fishing, hunting, farming 
walking, camping-out—with all that 
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takes one to the fields and woods. One 
may go a-blackberrying and make some 
rare discovery; or while driving his cow 
to pasture hear a new song or makea 
new observation. Secrets lurk on all 
sides. There is news in every bush. 
Expectation is ever on tiptoe. What no 
man ever saw before may the next mo- 
ment be revealed to you. What a new 
interest the woods have! How you long 
to explore every nook and corner of them! 
—jJohn Burroughs. 


Give a man the taste for good books 
and the means of gratifying it, and you 
can hardly fail of making a happy man. 
You place him in contact with the best 
society in every period of history.—5Szz 
John Herschel. 


Avorp toomuchschool. Thereisa time 
in life for everything, not only for danceand 
song. There is a time for initiative and 
enthusiasm, as there is a time for reason, 
for conservatism, for caution. The time 
for initiative, the time for that disregard 
of consequences which makes men will- 
ing to undertake great things, the time 
when a man can do great things that the 
mass of men can not believe to be possi- 
ble—is the time of youth. It would be 
a most deplorable thing to make the price 
of education for Americans the surrender 
of the years of the greatest initiative and 
enthusiasm, and of the hope and capacity 
for great deeds, to the work of acquisition 
alone. Let us keep our boys at work 
getting knowledge out of books, but not 
while the enthusiasm of youth is ebbing 
away and the capacity of doing things 
is lapsing back behind them. Learning 
itself is but little. The man who is made 
is the thing, and the work of doing is 
the great thing in the man. Kept too 
long in academic halls, youth begins to 
strain and long for the active work of life. 
Don’t let us keep him too long, until that 
noble and beneficent impulse has passed 
away.—L£i/ihu Root. 


Bopy without spirit is one of the most 
worthless things in the world. Jesus 
likened it to the salt earth from the dead 
sea which, when its savor was gone 
was not fit to grow flowers in the bed nor 
fruit in the garden. It is almost as if he 
said, better be a dead body which grows 
violets and vegetables, than a living body 
which because of a dead soul grows only 
hateful, hurtful, selfish deeds, unbeauti- 
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ful, undesired. Pascal once said, ‘‘Man 
is but a reed, but he is a thinking reed.”’ 
When we take the thinking, loving, 
worshiping out of man, what a worthless, 
pitiful reed indeed is there left! There is 
a natural body, and it is nought; and 
there is a spiritual body, and it is life,— 
life here, and life forever and forever. 


YxET Hawthorne believed that the sin 
and sorrow of humanity, inexplicable as 
they are, are not to be thought of as if 
we were apart from God. A neighbor of 
Hawthorne in Concord has recently 
written me that when death once entered 
a household there, Hawthorne picked the 
finest sunflower from his garden and sent 
it to the mourners by Mrs. Hawthorne 
with this message: ‘‘ Tell them that the 
sunflower is a symbol of the sun, and 
that the sun is a symbol of the glory of 
God.’’ A shy, simple act of neighbor- 
hood kindness,—yet treasured in one 
memory for more than forty years; and 
how much of Hawthorne there is in 
it! The quaint flower from an old- 
fashioned garden; the delicate sympathy; 
the perfect phrase; the faith in the power 
of a symbol to turn the perplexed soul to 
God! Hawthorne was no natural lover of 
darkness, but rather one who yearned for 
light. The gloom which haunts many of 
his pages is the long shadow cast by our 
mortal destiny upon a sensitive soul, con- 
scious of kinship with the erring race of 
men. The mystery isour mystery, per- 
ceived, and not created, by that finely en- 
dowed mind and heart. The shadow is our 
shadow; the gleams of insight, the soft ra- 
diance of truth and beauty, are his own. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


A HUNGARIAN newspaper which fell 
into the hands of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Shaw and was by him referred to 
President Roosevelt, contained the follow- 
ing historical political chapter on election 


year in America: ‘“I‘heodore Roosevelt, 
the American President, has a new rival 
for the presidency. There is about to be 
an election in the United States and 
Mark Hanna, a powerful man, will op- 
pose him. It is difficult to understand 
clearly the American conditions in this 
country, but we learn upon investigation 
that before he became President, Roose- 
velt was a cowboy, and the cowboys, be- 
ing the dominant party in the United 
States, elevated their companion to the 
presidency. After Roosevelt’s election 
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the cowboys demanded the best offices, 
including two members of the Cabinet, 
but Roosevelt ignored their demands, so 
they have decided to avenge themselves 
and defeat him for re-election. The cow- 
boys wield a tremendous power in the 
United States west of New York City, 
and they have offered the presidency to 
Hanna. A delegation called on him at 
his palace in the State of Cleveland and 
tendered him the nomination. Hanna 
has never been a cowboy, but, being am- 
bitious, he has accepted the nomination, 
and it is thought will be elected. We 
learn that Hanna will make his campaign 
on a wild mustang. He is an old man, 
but a daring and skillful rider. In his 
youth he carried off high honors as an 
equestrian and he is decorated with num- 
erous medals,’’ 


As the earth was packed round the 
roots of a tree planted in front of a school 
on Arbor Day last month a little girl ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ My! New York’ll soon be a 
woods if we children keep on!’’ The in- 
terest of the children of the crowded city 
districts in green and growing things is 
pathetic, and Arbor Day has done as 
much for them as for the rural districts. 
— Youth's Companion. 


THE Ten Commandments are the only 
rules we possess for the education of the 
heart—the man. And inasmuch as it is 
the heart which governs the man, and 
not the head, the Ten Commandments 
are the most important implements of 
education we possess. The Ten Com- 
mandments are the rules of morality 
There is not a breath of ecclesiasticism 
or sectarianism in the Ten Command- 
ments. Let the Ten Commandments be 
incorporated in the regular school curri- 
culum. They carry with them a subtle 
feeling of awe—‘God spake these words’ 
—and the fear that the Great King will 
hold us responsible for breaking them is 
a continual incentive to our careful keep- 
ing of them. 

I would supply a teacher to every 
twelve children. I would have those 
children, by almost individual atten- 
tion, master, and thoroughly master, 
the groundwork of education. They 
should read aloud history, geography, 
etc., and plenty of it; they should write 
compositions; commit to memory the best 
of literature. I would publish a book of 
extracts from the Bible, which is the 
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highest literature we possess. I would 
have the Ten Commandments often re- 
peated and thoroughly taught, and some 
text-book provided for the explanation of 
their principles. By this plan a boy or 
girl of fifteen or sixteen would leave the 
public care thoroughly and accurately in- 
structed in the groundwork of education, 
and, what is of far more importance, 
with habits of careful observation, ac- 
curate expression, economy of time well 
established, and—above all—with the 
law of labor, not play, stamped upon the 
character. 


SELF-government of schools is a make- 
believe process. It is a dangerous sham. 
The plan never works except under a 
principal of strong personality and of 
great firmness. An analysis shows that 
the pupil, though led to believe he is 
governing himself, is really obeying what 
he believes to be the wish of the principal. 
He is not aware that he is himself the 
real controlling power. The real nature 
of self government shows itself when a 
change in ee occurs. The new 

edie! invariably has trouble on his 

ands. He finds the pupils have full 
confidence in their ability to control 
themseives. Last year they were uncon- 
sciously under the leadership of the prin- 
cipal, but this year they consciously re- 
sist coming under any such influence. 
There is no better system of management 
than the one that emphasizes obedience 
and respect for authority. It is natural 
that the child should obey. The well 
managed home does not turn the author- 
ity of the home over to the children, 
neither should the school do so.—JVe- 
braska Teacher. 


THE following is the plan of a drill in 
arithmetical computation which I have 


never heard of failing in interest. Its 
two purposes are rapidity and accuracy. 
Place the pupils’ names on the black- 
board. Let the pupils take slates or 
paper. Let each pupil write his or her 
name on the slate or paper. The teacher 
then reads out numbers, which she also, 
at the same time, writes upon the board. 
The pupils write these numbers on their 
slates, and then perform the computation, 
whatever it may be, write the answer, and 
place their slates in a pile, work down- 
ward, upon a table which has been placed 
conveniently for this purpose. When all 
the slates are in, the teacher writes the 
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correct answer upon the blackboard, then 
reverses the pile of slates. The first slate 
in, if the answer is correct, counts 100 for 
the pupil whose name is on theslate. If 
not correct, it is thrown out without 
credit and the next slate, if correct, gets 
100. If the first be correct and the 
second also correct, the second receives 
a credit of 95; the third, if correct, 90; if 
not, it is thrown out without credit, etc. 
The credits are written on the board, and 
when the drills are over the credits are 
added and the pupil which has the most 
wins. The pupils will invaribly endeavor 
tosecurea high standing. Try it and see. 


IN commencement and other addresses 
to schools it is clearly discernible to all 
who have ears to hear, that the dominant 
injunction to children is: Be educated 
that you may achieve distinction as gov- 
ernors, judges, generals, admirals, con- 
gressmen, etc. Some day we hope to 
hear an eloquent sermon preached to 
school children from the words: Be edu- 
cated that you may get the utmost out of 
the talents God has given you, be they 
one, five, or ten. In a discourse of this 
kind it could be set forth with great 
force that he who does the duty which 
is next to him, be it in obscurity or 
in the highest station, is the man who 
is distinguished in the true sense. It 
should be taught to the children in every 
school, that the humblest toiler may be 
doing the state more service than the most 
exalted ruler. For the measure of work 
is the faithfulness and skill with which 
it is done.— Western School Journal. 


Mr. Bosshard, the well-known Swiss 
archeologist, who has been carrying on 
excavations in the village of Choex, 
Canton of Valais, has made an interesting 
find in discovering a beautiful Druidical 
altar entirely made of marble. The 
altar, facing toward the East, is at the 
extremity of a large underground amphi- 
theater, where the crowd collected to 
view the human sacrifices. In the center 
is situated a huge stone statue of the god 
Thor, which is reached by a stone stair- 
case. It was from the foot of this statue 
that the priests dealt out justice and 
taught the people. On each side of the 
god are four other statues in stone repre- 
senting minor divinities. The amphi- 
theater is surrounded by chambers cut 
into the solid rock, where the prisoners. 
of war were confined prior to the sacrifice. 
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Facing the stone slab is an immense fire- 
place, having closing doors and able to 
contain ten persons at a time. It was 
here that the priests burned their victims. 


“Count your mercies, count your mer- 
cies, my dear,’’ was good old Grand- 
mother Comfort’s never-failing advice 
when things went wrong with those 
around her. She was not unsympathetic 
or unkindly—quite the reverse; but she 
was a philosopher, in her homely fashion. 
She knew that, if she could only get 
people to count their ‘‘mercies,’’ the list 
would be so long that it would crowd out 
altogether the ill that at first sight loomed 
up so large. It is a simple remedy for 
real or fancied ills, and easily applied— 
“Count your mercies.”’ 


THE truest test of refinement is a uni- 
form regard for the welfare and interests 
and feelings of others. There is a refine- 
ment which is by education, but in each 
case the sure'indications of refinement are 
the same. You can recognize the differ- 
ence between those who have and those 
who lack refinement, by their bearing ina 
crowd. Indeed, this difference is easier 
perceived in a street-car, or ina market, or 
on a thronged highway, than in a drawing 
room. A person of true refinement takes 
up less room, and claims less conces- 
sion, and is readier to yield position than 
an unrefined person. The way in which 
a man carries a cane or an umbrella in a 
crowd settles the question in his case. 
And again the keeping of one’s market 
basket in the way, or out of it, at the 
busiest market hour, is an infallible test 
of the bearer’s inner grain. And so in 
many another minor matter. 


SIGNIFICANT! A representative of one 


of the most important employment 
agencies in the country recently visited 
the University of Minnesota for the pur- 
pose of securing academic graduates for 
positions of trust and supervision with a 
large electrical company. This gentle- 
man stated, that, after a great deal of ex- 
perience, their company had come to the 
conclusion that a man who had completed 
the academic course is worth more to 
them than a man who had special train- 
ing directly in the line of electricity. 
They put these men in at the bottom and 
allow them to work up to the highest 
positions in the company. They will not 
accept any but graduates of reputable 
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academic colleges. He states their com- 
pany has become fully satisfied that the 
college-man idea is the right one. This 
is a new way of looking at the question, 
and is very suggestive in view of the 
trend toward professional training, which 
is so noticeable in modern education. 


>. 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG IS AN 
ABIDING PRESENCE.* 





REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 


T is an impulse founded in the everlast- 
ing truth and fitness of things that 
prompts the friends of Hampton to gather 
year by year for the celebration of 
Founder’s Day. We are not here to 
eulogize a dead man. We are not here 
to eulogize anybody. Eulogies are reg- 
ularly a mistake. We can excuse it per- 
haps in the case of the small and wicked, 
for it helps to piece out their infirmities, 
and is a sort of rouge put upon the sal- 
lowness of their bad moral complexion. 
The great and good show to better ad- 
vantage without being advertised. It 
was sterling sense in the General to leave 
orders that there should be no ‘‘monu- 
ment or fuss’’ over his grave. 

We are not then assembled in eulogy 
of what is gone but in recognition of what 
is here, in acknowledgment, of the ener- 
gies, fresh and new as to-day’s sunshine, 
that date from the years when the soul of 
the Founder was a visible and speaking 
presence, but that are at this instant as 
vividly here and as solidly at work as in 
the times when he was personally moving 
about among us in that manner of quiet, 
unpresuming sovereignty so native and 
peculiar to him. What I mean is that 
when he went he left himself here, for 
the reason that in his years of earthly 
service he built himself into what he did 
and reproduced himself in those with 
whom he dealt. So that while in one 
sense he is gone, in another sense, and 
just as true a one, he is not gone and 
cannot go. He is still here, and here as 
permanent fixture. 

So then we congratulate ourselves on 
the fact that the dear General has not 
gotten away from us. For all that 
we may know he may now be running 
an institution in the interest of the 





*An address delivered on Founder’s Day at 
Hampton by Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D. D. of 
New York City. 
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unfortunate denizens of some other 
sphere, but even so he is not yet out of 
Virginia. We have him here. He has 
built himself into these buildings, and 
built himself there to stay. He has 
wrought himself into the organized life 
of this institution. He is the fun- 
damental genius of the institution; and 
we need to realize together that he is not 
a lost treasure but a present asset. 

I just spoke of him as the fundamental 
genius of the institution, and the word 
“‘fundamental’’ I used with a very spe- 
cial design, for nothing shall even seem 
to be said here that shall relieve the Gen- 
eral’s successors in the administrative 
chair from the privilege and necessity of 
being geniuses likewise. That is why 
the institution is under the executive 
head that it is to-day and why the trus- 
tees will always study to maintain an un- 
broken succession of the same order; but 
there is one genius of initiation and 
another genius of prosecution. Principal 
Armstrong was the great zuztiator. He 
is the ground fact in the case. His per- 
sonality is the bed-rock into which the 
upper frame-work of succeeding genera- 
tions of Institute history is mortised and 
it is himself that is still the sustaining 


foundation, for it was himself, his best 
thoughts, his finest personal fiber, his 
warmest and purest passion that he 


planted as corner-stone. And although 
as the years go on, his name will be 
mentioned more and more infrequently, 
and though the time will come bye 
and bye when his name perhaps will 
not be mentioned at all, yet even that 
will in nowise disturb the supreme fact 
in the case: for even then the man, with 
whose remembered grandeur of spirit we 
are to-day re-invigorating our own hearts 
and bracing our own purposes, will still 
be a present and positive energy in the 
on-going of this Institute—vital, stimu- 
lating, propulsive. It is not the size of 
a deed nor its conspicuity that makes it 
a live deed and that ordains it to an 
earthly immortality. Your deed is a 
live and deathless deed by virtue of your 
own impassioned vitality that you put 
into it, and once alive it is always alive. 
You can fumble over a piece of work and 
call it a chore or you can breathe of your 
own spirit into it and call it a mission, 
an apostleship, that God’s spirit has 
anointed you to. Drudgery stops when 
the drudge goes: apostolic work abides 
after the apostle has been translated. 
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But much of himself as the General 
put into the work he did, still more of 
himself did he put into the people he 
worked with and worked upon. He not 
so much demonstratively asserted his au- 
thority over people as he clandestinely 
asserted himself zz people. He was not 
anxious to have his own way about 
things, but he had it all thesame. You 
instinctively found yourself thinking as 
he thought. Standing by his side you 
felt yourself in the draught and slipped 
along with the current he created. He 
always encouraged among his associates 
independence of opinion, but there was in 
his mind that dominating quality that 
operated to make us think pretty much 
alike and to think as he thought. And 
that not alone because his way of think- 
ing was the correct way, but because out 
of the fullness and vigor of his own per- 
sonality he captured our thinking ma- 
chinery and ran it to suit himself—not 
out of any intention so to do, but simply 
because he was what he was. He became 
personally established in us, so that, toa 
greater extent than we sometimes real- 
ized, what we amused ourselves by calling 
our opinions were simply his opinions 
melted down and runinour mold. He 
was authoritative here not so much be- 
cause he was Principal, nor only because 
of the soundness of his views or his ter- 
rific power of execution, but because of 
his superb gift and exceedingly rare gift 
of putting himself into other men. He 
opened sluice-ways of communication be- 
tween himself and others, so that he in- 
undated them with his own irrepressible 
overflow, like streams in spring time that 
have the rains falling and the snows 
melting back at their sources in the hill 
country, and so in the rush and magni- 
tude of their swollen volume have burst 
the barriers that nature cut for them and 
spread themselves out in wide inundation 
over the lowlands, leaving always behind 
them fertility and promise of corn. 

And this is only another way of saying 
that General Armstrong inspired men. 
We are familiar enough with the word 
‘inspiration ’’ in its divine relations, and 
then we mean by it that God works in 
the world by getting personally on the 
inside of the lives of the men that he 
wants to work through, not so much com- 
pelling them along certain lines by the 
pushing or the dragging of irresistible 
providences, but becoming himself estab- 
lished within them so that they become 
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sharers with him in his wisdom and 
power. Now what the Holy Spirit does 
in that way for history in an infinite and 
divine degree, some men do for their fel- 
lows in a finite and human degree. And 
I bave known but few that had such a 
gift for that sort of inspiration as the 
General had. He did not simply put 
his stamp upon men (that is not so diffi- 
cult); he transferred something of himself 
to them and became a part of them. 
There is not a person here to-day—young 
or old, teacher, pupil or trustee, red, white 
or black—that has come into any kind of 
close touch with him but has to-day some 
of the General in him; and in saying that 
I am speaking out from the fullness of 
my own personal experience of him, 
which dates back to a period long ante- 
rior to any connection of mine with this 
institution. 

We are told that the planets used to 
constitute a part of the sun, and that in 
course of time the sun, by the rapidity 
of its own revolution, flung off portions 
of itself into space—portions which went 
on revolving by themselves in the same 
way that they had formerly done while 
yet a part of the sun, revolving still in 
the plane of the sun’s revolution, and 
maintaining an axial motion that was 
simply the continuance of the motion that 
they had acquired while yet contained in 
the sun. That is a good deal the way in 
which those people are performing that 
have gone out from this institution and 
that are to-day working in thousands of 
different places throughout the South. 
It is no exaggeration of truth nor strain- 
ing of metaphor to say that they, too, are 
each of them a kind of planet that has 
been flung off from the central orb of the 
Hampton firmament, and that in the 
scattered lives they are now living, they 
are working out into life and action the 
impulses that were personally lodged in 
them and wrought into their fiber in the 
days while they were still at Hampton 
and living under the personal baptism 
and splendid inspiration of the General 
and of those who were one with him in 
the corps of instruction and discipline. 

That was the thing in which he was 
distinctly master, not simply the procur- 
ing of funds, the putting up of buildings 
or even the organization of the Institute, 
but his steady multiplication of himself in 
the hearts and intelligences of those who 
came within the sphere of his influence, 
so that he is alive still in the lives of all 
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them that he touched in the days of his 
earthly ministrations. That is the way 
the world gets on. That is the secret of 
historic progress. Mere example does 
not go a great way, valuable and neces- 
sary as it is so far asitdoes go. Weread 
of the perfect example that was set by 
Jesus Christ; but it is not his example 
that is saving the world. There is no 
such thing as salvation by imitation. 
Christ saves men not merely by giving 
them a scheme to conform to, but by be- 
coming within them a personal potency, 
making them able to conform to it. He 
becomes alive in them, and //a/ is what 
saves them. And what Christ did di- 
vinely some men are able to do humanly 
—become the entrance of new life into the 
world, become the entrance of a fuller 
tide of life into individual men and 
women, boys and girls, so that they are 
able to work at the behest of impulses 
that are a transplant and to live with the 
freshness, gladness and power of a kind 
of new birth. 

And it is not difficult after all to under- 
stand in some measure how it was possi- 
ble for our loved and revered founder to 
become such a power among men, and to 
exercise such an inspiring sovereignty 
over them. (I have already reached the 
limit of time that I had proposed to my- 
self, but cannot deny myself the privilege 
of a single sentence or two touching the 
secret of power.) Undoubtedly the Gen- 
eral was great even in his original build. 
God had one day a good deal of material 
such as souls are composed of, and he put 
it together and made Armstrong of it. 
There is undoubtedly more stuff put into 
some people than others, just as some 
stars are made larger than others; and 
in making the General we might im- 
agine that the Creator had it in mind 
to do something a little extra. That 
unquestionably had something to do 
with it, but I question if it had very 
much to do with it. There are all about 
us vast quantities of men with large en- 
dowments, created with great powers of 
thought rich resources of passion and 
magnificent faculties of execution and 
yet who never succeed in scoring them- 
selves deeply into the life of the world; 
men who perhaps may have affected some- 
what the current of the world’s events 
and yet who have never wrought any 
changes in the real interior life of the 
world, and have never proved a practical 
quickener or a constructive inspiration 
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to the men and women who make up the 
world’s life. You can count upon it that 
how much a man is going to leave in the 
world in the way of penetrating, trans- 
forming and persistent effects does not 
depend upon the size of his powers, but 
on the way in which he gets them out 
into the clear, on whether he has a wide 
and passionate consciousness of things, 
and of people, and of the ground under 
him and of the sky over him, of the gen- 
eration that he is put into, of the genera- 
tion that is coming and of the times that 
are yonder and eternal. A man can’t 
live in a closet and still be a world-man, 
endowments or no endowments. He 
can’t breathe the asphyxiating atmos- 
phere of his own unventilated soul and 
be an apostle, endowments or no endow- 
ments. Peter, James and John did a 
great work for the world and we are all 
to-day reaping the harvests that they 
sowed, but history would never have 
heard of them if the great God had not 
come along and told them that there was 
a bigger sea than the Lake of Gennesaret 
and that there were bigger businesses 
than merely fishing in the waters of that 
lake. Paul was by naturea great man, 
but the world would never have caught 
from him an impulse that has already 
irrigated eighteen centuries with his 
memory and made the whole world frag- 
rant with his spirit if the Lord had not 
dropped upon him at Damascus, or some- 
where else, and given him a conscious- 
ness, not of Paul but of the world, and 
distinctly yoked Paul’s genius to the 
chariot of history. 

People talk about talents and lament 
that they were themselves left standing 
behind the door when genius and brains 
were passed around. It takes talent and 
a great, holy, God-enkindled purpose 
both, ‘to do work that stays done and 
that mortises itself imperishably and im- 
movably into the rising masonry of his- 
tory: and everybody has as much talent 
as he can take care of if he will get it 
out-of-doors, where his sense of humanity 
will warm it and make it nimble, and his 
sense of God will fire it and make it apos- 
tolic. That is a good part of the secret 
of Armstrong’s power. Most people 
think of nothing so much as they do of 
themselves. He was like Christ in the 
genius he had for being unconscious of 
himself. He cared nothing for Arm- 
strong. Inaconversation I had with him 
_four days before he was stricken he 
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talked with me about the work he hoped 
there would be for him to do in the 
heavenly world. I do not remember that 
he said anything about the possibility of 
his not being admitted into the heavenly 
world himself. He didn’t seem to think 
enough about himself to raise any ques- 
tion as to what was to become of him. 
And the people that are so interested to 
save the world that they forget to brood 
over their own prospects are just the 
ones that heaven is for. If such people 
don’t go to heaven there would be no use 
in having a heaven. 

That, then, is why he could inspire the 
world, it was because 4e was inspired. 
The wide heavens, the broad future, the 
great God emptied of their fulness into 
him and so of course he could stand out 
in the midst of a tired people and a 
thirsty world and replenish them with 
the unfailing reservoir of his own supply. 
And if you and I want to repeat, on how- 
soever small a scale, the splended service 
to the world rendered by the grand 
founder of Hampton Institute, we shall 
do it not by any mere barren process of 
trying mechanically to imitate the words 
he spoke or the deeds he did, but first of 
all by losing ourselves in the finding of 
the world we are seeking to sweeten and 
strengthen, and by thus coming into the 
presence and living in the companion- 
ship of all that is true, rich.and masterful 
—nature, Bible, human souls that are 
apostolic, and above all the Great God 
who is among us by his Spirit—that our 
thoughts may become wise with a divine 
wisdom and our hearts too, like dear 
Armstrong’s be made big with a Christly 
tenderness toward a world that stands 
waiting for succor and sympathy.— 
Southern Workman. 


HOME TRAINING. 


A LONG time ago an inquisitive assist- 
ant professor of divinity in one of the 
English universities made an effort to. 
find out and to systematize all the influ- 
ences in the British nation which were on 
the side of virtue, order and civilization. 
It is a quest which by the nature of so 
complex a problem cannot be entirely 
successful, but it is interesting to con- 
sider the chief forces in daily life which. 
are working on humanity, cultivating, 
restraining, guiding, leading and forming 
rules of action, modes of thought and the 
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habits and customs of civilized men and 
women. This spirit of a people was 
called by the old preacher the ‘‘ heart of 
the nation,’’ and his idea of the formation 
of that ‘‘ heart’’ was this: ‘‘ We will ven- 
ture to say how in the mercy of God to 
man this heart comes to a nation, and 
how its exercise or affection appears. It 
comes by priests, by lawgivers, by phil- 
osophers, by schools, by education, by 
the nurse’s care, the mother’s anxiety, 
the father’s severe brow. It comes by 
letters, by science, by every art, by sculp- 
ture, painting and poetry, * * * by 
sympathy, by love, by the mnnlene 
union, by friendship, generosity, meek- 
ness, temperance, by virtue and example 
of virtue.’’ 

All the pomp and circumstance of 
courts or parliaments and the solemnity 
of the forms of government are designed 
for the purpose of bringing home to youth 
and age the seriousness of the duty and 
the obligation which we all owe; and 
upon the manifold influences exerted by 
all the laws, public opinion, manners and 
conduct, especially o those who occupy 
exalted and conspicuous station and of 
those who are the teachers of manners 
and virtues, depends the manner in which 
this ‘‘ nation’s heart’’ is fashioned. 

Preaching, counsel, advice and admo- 
nition play their part, but the great 
teacher is ‘‘example of virtue.”” Bacon, 
noting that ‘‘the joints are more supple 
to all feats of activity and motions in 
youth’’ than afterward, says that late 
learners are slow scholars, adding that 
“‘certainly custom is most perfect when 
it beginneth in young years; this we call 
education, which is in effect but an early 
custom.’’ It sometimes happens that a 
man’s character is wonderfully influenced 
by his teachers or that his destiny is 
changed after early youth by his inti- 
macy with some one strong man; but in 
general the mighty and prevailing influ- 
ence is custom formed in the home. 
Plato said : 

‘The most important part of education 
is right training in the nursery. The 
soul of the child in his play should be 
trained to that sort of excellence in which, 
when he grows to manhood, he will have 
to be perfected.”’ 

If the beginning of life is wholly wrong, 
the mind, character and habits will have 
a bent so ’ powerful that only in those ex- 
ceedingly rare instances in which some 
peculiarly open-minded and plastic na- 
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tures are prepared to receive continual 
amendment can the early custom and 
habit be overcome. The divergence be- 
tween preaching and practice must neces- 
sarily be great in a fallible world, but in 
many cases the brunt of the evil is borne 
by the individual who may conceal his 
failings from the world. His character 
may deteriorate and the chief harm may 
be limited, partially at least, to his own 
character, but there can be no shuffling 
in the intimacy of the home. The collo- 
quial form of the recognition of the ten- 
dency to preach without performing is, 
‘*Don’t do as I do, but do as I say.’’ 
This policy is futile and fatal in the pres- 
ence of the ingenuousness of children. A 
preacher was traveling not long since in 
a train which was going from a race 
track to one of the chief English cities. 
In the seat in front of him were two race- 
track gamblers, or bookmakers, discuss- 
ing the events of the day, and in the seat 
in front of them was the young son of one 
of the gamblers. The conductor came 
along collecting fares, and as the boy 
might ordinarily have passed as under 5, 
the age at which children are carried free, 
the father had provided no ticket for him. 
The conductor asked, ‘‘ How old is this 
boy ?’’ and the father, as he answered 
‘*six years,’’ handed out the money. 
‘‘Well,’’ said the other gambler to his 
companion, after the conductor had passed 
by, ‘“‘ you are certainly an ‘easy mark;’ 
you might have passed him off as below 
the age.’’ ‘‘I know,”’ said the father, 
‘*but I don’t want to give the boy a false 
start, and I won’t have him put his dad 
down as a liar. If I tell him not to lie 
and then lie to his face, it will be no use 
for me to tell him not to steal or commit 
forgery.’’ 

As a rule, the children of a home will 
be exactly what the influences of that 
home make them, and those parents who 
recognize the responsibility of their posi- 
tion must feel with Bacon that ‘‘ children 
are a kind of discipline of humanity ’’— 
the severest discipline to which the char- 
acter of man can be subjected. It has 
been said that the education of a boy 
should begin with his grandmother, and 
this is true. It is not the ‘“‘ philosophy ”’ 
which the father professes, nor his advice, 
nor even his commands, which will guide 
the son, but the daily exhibition of un- 
conscious as well as deliberate conduct in 
every relation which forms the character 
of the children of the household; and in 
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order that his conduct and bearing may 
be such as form a good model, his par- 
ents, too, must have done their work. In 
the modern day we are beginning to look 
too much to the school or the govern- 
ment, or to books or to some outside and 
fortuitous influence, to help the children 
of the world, but the home is the edu- 
cator of the world, and on it leans the 
future. Channing spoke without exag- 
geration when he said: ‘‘The domestic 
relations precede, and, in our present ex- 
istence, are worth more than all our other 
social ties. They give the first throb to 
the heart, and unseal the deep fountains 
of its love. Home is the chief school of 
human virtue. Its responsibilities, joys, 
sorrows, smiles, tears, hopes and solici- 
tudes form the chief interest of human 
life.—FPhila. Ledger. 





“OUR HOUSE.” 





HE lad who said this had not been em- 
ployed with this particular establish- 
ment very long, but he had impressed his 
employers from the very start that he was 
determined to win, and to make the most 
of his chance. He was a modest fellow, 
earnest in manner, thorough in method, 
careful as to details, genial and courteous, 
and with a great capacity for work. 
There was nothing of the shirk about him, 
and yet, though he did his work thor- 
oughly and made no complaint if he had 
to stay over-hours or lend a hand on some 
other fellow’s work, he was never boast- 
ful of what he did. He made no special 
effort to be popular, and yet everybody 
liked him, from the head of the house to 
the truckman and applewoman. 

Of course he got along. The interests 
of his employers were his interests, and 
he gave himself to them as devotedly as 
if all the capital invested in the business 
were hisown. He spoke of the establish- 
ment with natural pride as ‘‘ our house,’’ 
and he looked upon himself as a partner 
init. After a while his fidelity, energy, 
enthusiasm, industry and general busi- 
ness aptitude and sense impressed the 
firm, and advancement came as it was 
certain to do, as the acceptable reward of 
faithful service. 

#*A manufacturer who has been remark- 
ably successful in his business, whose 
career extends over a long series of years, 
whose experience began at the lowest 
round of the ladder, and who now is at 
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the head of an establishment employing 
at least ten thousand mechanics, nearly 
all of whom classified as ‘‘ skilled,’’ 
spoke on the opportunities of youth in the 
business world. He made this signifi- 
cant but true remark: ‘‘ One of the chief 
causes of failure and disappointment in 
life is the half-hearted, nerveless way in 
which many apply themselves to the task 
in hand. Nothing of much value will 
ever be accomplished unless undertaken 
heartily. Let every duty be undertaken 
and prosecuted with all the vigor of 
which youth is capable—as much vigor 
and earnestness, for instance, as is dis- 
played in those healthy and manly games 
in which our youth love to engage—and 
you will find that earnestness and thor- 
oughness will pay, and that persever- 
ance will be sure to overcome all ob- 
stacles.’’ 

This is simple and quite commonplace 
counsel, but the exhortation is needed. 
Our young men and women aspire for 
success, but they must not dream for an 
instant that true success can be won witt- 
out fidelity to the duties of everyday if 





MEMORY OF THE GOOD. 





BY H. HUMPHREY. 


|’ is it that the names of Howard, 

and Thornton, and Clarkson, and 
Wilberforce, will be held in everlasting 
remembrance? Is it not chiefly on ac- 
count of their goodness, their Christian 
philanthropy, the overflowing and inex- 
haustible benevolence of their great 
minds? Such men feel that they were 
not born for themselves, nor for the nar- 
row circle of their kindred and acquaint- 
ances, but for the world and for posterity. 
They delight in doing good on a great 
scale. Their talents, their property, their 
time, their knowledge, their experience 
and influence, they hold in constant re- 
quisition for the benefit of the poor, the 
oppressed, and the perishing. You may 
trace them along the whole pathway of 
life, by the blessings which they scatter 
far and wide. They may be likened to 
yon noble river which carries gladness 
and fertility, from state to state, through 
all the length of that rejoicing valley 
which it was made to bless; or to those 
summer showers which pour gladness 
and plenty over all the regions that they 
visit, till they melt away into the glorious 
effulgence of the setting sun. 
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Such a man was Howard, the prisoner’s 
friend. Christian philanthropy was the 
element in which he lived and moved, 
and out of which life would have been 
intolerable. It was to him that kings 
listened with astonishment, as if doubtful 
from what world of pure disinterestedness 
he had come. To him despair opened 
her dungeons, and plague and pestilence 
could summon no terrors to arrest his 
investigations. In his presence, crime, 
though girt with the iron panoply of 
desperation, stood amazed and rebuked. 
With him home was nothing, country 
was nothing, health was nothing, life was 
nothing. His first and last question was, 
‘What is the utmost that I can do for 
degraded, depraved, bleeding humanity, 
in all her prison houses?’ And what 
wonders did he accomplish! What as- 
tonishing changes in the whole system of 
prison discipline may be traced back to 
his disclosures and suggestions, and how 
many millions yet to be born will rise up 
and call him blessed! Away! all ye 
Czesars and Napoleons, to your own dark 
and frightful domains of slaughter and 
misery! Yecan no more endure the light 
of such a godlike presence than the eye, 
already inflamed to torture by dissipation, 
can look the sun in the face at noonday. 





PAID BACK HALF A MILLION. 


UT of the trickery and scandal that 
were disclosed to the public in the 
investigation of the American Asphalt 
bubble comes the story of one man who 
was conspicious for his honesty and busi- 
ness integrity. That man was Dr. Lud- 
wig S. Filbert... He was one of the pion- 
eers in the asphalt business, and accum- 
ulated a large fortune in it before the 
boom days had had time to set all Phila- 
delphia capitalists mad on the matter of 
accumulating millions by get-rich-quick 
methods. 

Dr. Filbert was a descendant of one of 
the fine old Quaker families of Phila- 
delphia, and as his fortune increased he 
found pleasure in turning a large incre- 
ment of his income toward philanthropy. 
In this way he came to know many peo- 
ple who were in the lowly walks of life. 
He was wont to help them, not only 
materially, but hundreds of widows and 
orphan children profited by his good ad- 
vice. Scores invested their savings in 
enterprises endorsed by their benefactor. 
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Asphalt had made a large fortune for 
Dr. Filbert, and so, when the American 
Company came to be organized, he ad- 
vised all of his humble friends to ‘‘get in 
on the ground floor’’ and invest their 
savings in the stock before it had time to 
reach the figures to which he confidently 
expected it togo. In this way hundreds 
of poor people were led to invest all of 
their savings in what was to prove one of 
the greatest financial fizzles ofthecentury. 

When the collapse came Dr Filbert 
realized that his loss of a million and 
a-half dollars, great as it looked to him, 
in his declining years, was not nearly as 
serious as was the loss of the entire sav- 
ings of the hundreds of poor people who 
were wont to look upon him as their 
benefactor. Heknew that many of them 
had been left penniless, and felt that he 
was responsible for it. He called the 
members of his family together in-council 
and laid the facts before them. He said 
that he felt that he was personally re- 
sponsible for these losses of the poor, and 
that, in consequence, it was his duty to 
reimburse them all. 

“T am getting old,’’ Dr. Filbert told 
his family, ‘‘and cannot live many years. 
I want to be prepared to meet my God 
without the cries of hungry women and 
children in my ears. It will cost me half 
a million dollars to repay all these poor 
people for the losses theyhave sustained 
in this miserable stock failure. 

‘‘My own losses are a million anda 
half, and this money will, of course, come 
out of your pockets, since you will be de- 
prived of it after my death. But I think 
I can face death better with an honest 
name, and that is my reason for asking 
you to uphold me in this disbursement of 
money that was intended for you.’’ 

The family of the aged philanthropist 
sanctioned his honest purpose, and he 
set about at once to repay the persons 
who had bought Asphalt stock on his 
advice. He drove to the several banks 
where he kept his accounts, and notified 
them that he would want to draw $100,- 
ooo from each of them on the following 
day. The next morning he drew the 
half million in currency, placed it in a 
bag, and drove from one house to another 
where lived those who had lost their sav- 
ings in the bubble. Within one day he 
paid out every dollar of the money, and 
that night told his friends that his con- 
science was clear once more.—New York 
World. 


















SEVEN MAXIMS OF THE 
MIKADO’S ARMY. 





OULD you like to know the last 
thing a Japanese soldier sees each 
night before he goes to bed and the first 
thing hesees when he opens his eyes in the 
morning? Would you like to know what 
every company of Japanese soldiers listens 
to after roll call each morning, and what 
they recite in concert? 

At the foot of every Japanese soldier’s 
cot, in the thousands of tents on the 
plains and mountains of Manchuria, 
hangs a card covered with curious black 
Japanese characters. These same charac- 
ters are stamped on the walls of the 
soldiers’ tents and on the walls of the 
barracks. They are the seven precepts 
which His Majesty the Emperor laid 
down for the guidance of his soldiers 23 
years ago. They read: 


1. To be sincere and loyal and guard 
against untruthfulness. 

2. To respect superiors, keep true to com- 
trades and guard against lawlessness and in- 
solence. 

3. To obey the command of superiors, ir- 
respective of its nature, and never to resist 
or disregard it. 

4. To prize bravery and courage and be 
diligent in the performance of duties, and 
guard against cowardice and timidity. 

5. To boast not of brutal courage, and 
neither quarrel with nor insult others, which 
will incite general hatred. 

6. To cultivate virtue and practice frugal- 
- and guard against extravagance and 
effeminacy. 

7. To prize reputation and honor and 
guard against vulgarity and greed. 

Every morning when the soldiers line 
up in front of the long rows of tents for 
roll-call the captain of each company 
reads these precepts aloud to his men. 
The company then recite them in concert, 
and afterward the captain calls upon the 
soldiers individually to recite them. 

It is not enough for the soldiers to 
know the words of the precepts, they 
must know their meanings in all of life’s 
relationships. During times of peace the 
officers talk with the men about them, 
explaining in detail their application to 
life and illustrating them with examples 
from the lives of such men as Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Lee, Wellington, Charle- 
magne and Hannibal, as well as from the 
lives of the great men of Japan. 

‘**To the practice of these precepts as 
much as to anything else,’’ said Baron 
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Kaneko in reply to a question asked 
him by President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity, ‘‘ is due the personal valor of our 
soldiers.’’ 

From the common infantryman up to 
the great Field Marshal Oyama these 
seven sentences are held in reverence and 
put into practice. Their constant repe- 
tition does away with much petty friction 
among the officers and maintains among 
the common soldiers a spirit of courtesy 
and consideration for one another. They 
teach true brotherhood. 

An excellent use that could be made 
of the precepts in the schoolroom would 
be to assign each sentence to a number of 
pupils to be illustrated by an example 
from the life of some characters of history. 
In this way not only would great moral 
lessons be taught, but the pupils would 
acquire a vast amount of useful historical 
information, information made doubly 
valuable because its application to life is 
being daily brought out in the contest in 
Manchuria.—Zittle Chronicle. 


ON DR. OSLER’S TRAIL. 








F any refutation of Dr. -Osler’s now 
famous theory, that a man’s effective 
productiveness ceases at forty, were ever 
needed, it has been given best by the 
manifold and multiform thrashings 
which, metaphorically speaking, the old 
men have administered to this oracular 
man of science. 

There is scarcely a publication in the 
country that has not taken its shy at Dr. 
Osler and given its own particular refu- 
tation of his dogma. This has all been 
the work of the men who have passed 
Dr. Osler’s dead line. They are the only 
ones who took the statement at all seri- 
ously; the young men were too busily 
engaged trying to hold their own against 
the older men to pay any heed to the 
famous physician’s idiosyncrasy. But the 
vitality and versatility of the old men, as 
they joyously took up the gage of battle, 
has been a delight to behold. They have 
made new jokes at Dr. Osler’s expense— 
the extreme sign of creative ability—and 
they have marshaled and reformed and 
repointed all the old jokes against him. 
Every weapon known to literary warfare 
has been employed against the hasty- 
spoken scientist—satire, ridicule, para- 
ble, fable and straight-from-the-shoulder 
Anglo-Saxon. If Dr. Osler had been 
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older he would have been more cautious 
in uttering his now famous dictum. Yet 
now that the word has been said, we can 
all be glad for it, because it has added to 
the gayety of nations and has shown the 
world that the men past sixty are ‘‘first in 
war, first in peace and first in the hearts 
of their countryman.’’—/dla. Press. 


ORNAMENTATION OF SCHOOLS. 








SUPT. JOS. W. SOUTHALL. 





IME and again in these colums we 
have urged the importance—nay, 
the necessity—of providing sightly, com- 
fortable and well-constructed school- 
houses for the children who attend the 
public schools. Next to good, well- 
equipped teachers, such buildings are the 
first requisite in any well-ordered system 
of public education. 

But it is not enough that the buildings 
should be spacious and comfortable. 
They should also be made attractive and 
beautiful both within and without. In 
the first place, a convenient location 
should always be selected, but it should 
be elevated and far enough removed from 
the public highways to prevent any dis- 
traction that would arise from the prox- 
imity of ‘‘public trade and travel.’’ The 
buildings should be constructed after the 
most approved plan, and if necessary the 
services of a skilled architect shall be 
called into requisition. School boards 
will find this policy not only the best, 
but also the cheapest in the end. 

School buildings in the country should 
have at least one or two acres of ground 
around them, and these should be kept 
in good condition and adorned with or- 
namental and shade trees. It is also 
important that a school garden should be 
maintained on the grounds, in which 
vegetables and flowers could be culti- 
vated. This would greatly promote the 
study of agriculture in our public schools. 

The interior of our school buildings 
should, however, receive the most careful 
attention. These buildings should not 
only be constructed with a view to health 
and comfort, which, of course, are the 
first considerations, but they should be 
made as attractive and beautiful as possi- 
ble. It is the settled policy of modern 
education that the walls of schoolhouses 
shall be utilized for educational purposes. 
A bare wall in a school building is a 
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standing lesson in ugliness. If the walls 
can be utilized to teach children lessons 
in good taste and in beauty, why should 
it not be done? That portion of the walls 
in our school buildings not occupied by 
blackboards or maps should be covered 
with pictures which teach lessons in his- 
tory, foster patriotism, and cultivate good 
taste. Such pictures, copies of the work 
of the greatest masters of ancient, medi- 
zeval, or modern times, can now be ob- 
tained forameresong. Fora few dollars 
the walls of a schoolroom can be made 
lustrous with lessons in history and art, 
and it is not just to the children of our 
public schools that they should have to 
forego the pleasure and inestimable ad- 
vantages to be derived from acquaintance 
with these great works of art. We must 
cultivate the taste of the children if we 
would improve social and industrial con- 
ditions. We must educate them to be 
dissatisfied with common and ugly things 
if we would elevate them in the scale of 
humanity and urge them to strive for 
higher and better things. The ancient 
Greeks were the apostles of taste, grace 
and beauty in art and literature. Their 
literary productions, their statues and 
their great temples will remain as ex- 
amples for all ages. Wecan only hope to 
approach, never to surpass, them. 


WHISKERS MUST GO. 


Dr. KENNEDY, who is described as a 
member of the Iowa Board of Health, has 
started a crusade against doctors’ whis- 
kers. He finds that hair on a doctor’s 
face is a catch-all for colonies of microbes, 
capable of spreading a great number of 
diseases. He impeaches whiskered doc- 
tors rather severely. It is intimated that 
they maintain their practice by peddling 
microbes from door to door in their whis- 
kers. Every bearded doctor is a formid- 
able battery of germs, which he drops on 
his calls. Even the graceful mustache is 
a lurking place for all kinds of wriggling 
bacilli and must go with the beard. 

The doctor does not say how he proposes 
to enforce his barefaced reform. He in- 
timates that it may be done by law. We 
think, however, he will have to fall back 
on professional ethics. When medical 
colleges refuse a degree to a bearded 
graduate he will be willing to enter the 
profession by a close shave. Laymen 
have some questions to ask in this mat- 
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ter. Ifadoctor’s whiskers hide microbes, 
what does the lay beard do? True, the 
doctor in the sickroom has a better op- 
portunity to acquire a stock of germs 
than the layman has, but is it not possi- 
ble that every bearded citizen is a peril to 
the public health? If so, the state, in 
pursuance of its police powers, may lather 
and shave everybody. 

But should the reform stop here? Is 
it not a halfway measure to take the hair 
off a man’s face and leave it on his head? 
Has not nature played a low-down trick 
on us by giving us hair at all? If whis- 
kers catch germs, the hair of the head 
must do the same, and the only really 
safe citizen is the smoothly shaven man 
with a beautiful bald head. This may 
have been understood of old. When the 
children jeered the prophet and said ‘‘Go 
up, old Baldy,’’ they were annoying the 
only sanitary citizen in the settlement, 
and were very properly eaten by forty she 
bears. 

An examination of the hair of the head 
will probably find it dangerous to the 
public health, and the barber’s job will 
henceforth run from the chin to the nape 
of the neck. The Chinese tonsure will 
then appear to be a sanitary measure of 


the highest value, and Christians will 
respect the pagan queue because it pres- 
ents fewer roosting places for the bad 
bacilli.—San Francisco Call. 





> 


BOY AND CIGARETTE. 


T is now unlawful to give cigarette 
papers to minors in this state. The 
old law forbade the selling of this ‘‘rolled- 
up’’ poison to minors, but the new law 
makes it a misdemeanor punishable upon 
conviction, by a fine of not more than 
$300 (nor less than $100, for ‘‘any person 
or persons who shall furnish cigarettes or 
cigarette paper, by gift, sale or otherwise, 
to any person or persons under 21 years of 
age. »” 

The cigarette is one of the worst ene- 
mies the boy has, and he who entices and 
encourages a boy to use it deserves, 
richly, the utter contempt of every right- 
minded man and woman. To give cig- 
arettes to children, to entice them to 
smoke them on ‘‘dares’’ or ‘‘banters,’’ is 
taking advantage of the children’s igno- 
rance and innocence. An outrage upon 
a child, such as cruelty, committed by 
sheer animal strength, is wholly despica- 
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ble; yet such an outrage, which most 
— would quickly resent and punish, 
s harmless compared with the outrage of 
enticing and inducing the boy to smoke 
the cigarette. To prey upon the short- 
sightedness of children, to take advantage 
of their ignorance of the insidious snare 
which the cigarette conceals all too deftly, 
what is it but becoming a personal emis- 
sary of the Evil One. 

The cigarette stunts the boy physically, 
mentally, morally. The boy himself 
does not understand this, cannot believe 
it. It is therefore the more imperative 
that parents, that teachers, that compan- 
ions of boys use all their influence to 
keep the boy from the cigarette; but also, 
and if necessary, still more, it becomes 
our duty to keep the cigarette from the 
boy. The law will perhaps make the 
latter duty easier than it has been. No 
law other than love of the child and a 
controlling regard for his highest welfare 
can prompt us to exert influence to keep 
the boy from the cigarette. Where pa- 
rental indifference, or neutrality, or alas, 
compromise with the evil through the 
father’s own use of the cigarette, or where 
teacher or associate are without power or 
exert an evil influence, there the child is 
truly the almost helpless victim of bad 
surroundings and is sincerely to be pitied. 

The school is teaching the harmfulness 
of tobacco for children. It forbids the use 
ot tobacco within its jurisdiction. Mostly 
it sets an example that is safe for the boy 
to follow, namely, abstinence. While 
this is perhaps the entire catalogue of our 
duties, surely our possibilities should in- 
clude an attempt to arouse the home and 
to array it against this seductive tempta- 
tion to many boys—the temptation of the 
cigarette. 

It is not without grave significance 
that corporations and stores will not em- 
ploy boys who smoke cigarettes, that 
young men trying for positions on athletic 
teams are compelled to forego the cigar- 
ette or the team. Boys should know 
these facts, and should be made to realize 
them and what they mean. Certainly 
no man, though he smoke himself, would 
advise a boy to smoke cigarettes. If any 
boy doubts that statement, let him ask 
any of his men acquaintances who smoke. 
All this feeling and disposition against 
the cigarette needs to start at home, how- 
ever, if it is actually to control the boy’s 
conduct. Teacher and preacher can join 
their influence with that of father and 
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mother to help, but the beginning, the 
foundation, and the main stay of the in- 
fluence to save the boy from the cigar- 
ette must abide in the home.— Cheltenham 
School News. 


POWER OF HABIT. 





JOHN B. GOUGH. 


REMEMBER once riding from Buf- 

falo to the Niagara Falls, I said to a 
gentleman, ‘‘What river is that, sir ?’’ 

‘“That,’’ he said ‘‘is Niagara River.’’ 

‘“Well, itis a beautiful stream,’’ said 
I; ‘‘ bright and fair and glassy; how far 
off are the rapids ?”’ 

“Only a mile or two,’’ was the reply. 

“Is it possible that only a mile from 
us we shall find the water in the turbu- 
lence which it must show near to the 
Falls ?”’ 

‘* Vou will find it so, sir.’’ And so I 
found it; and the first sight of Niagara I 
shall never forget. Now, launch your 
bark on that Niagara River; it is bright, 
smooth, beautiful and glassy. There is 
a ripple at the bow; the silver wake you 
leave behind adds to the enjoyment. 


Down the stream you glide, oars, sails 
and helm in proper trim, and you set out 


on your pleasure excursion. Suddenly 
some one cries out from the bank: 

‘Young men, ahoy!” ___ 

‘* What is it ?”’ 

‘The rapids are below you.”’ 

‘* Ha! ha! we have heard of the rapids, 
but we are not such fools as to get there. 
If we go too fast, then we shall up with 
the helm and steer to the shore; we will 
set the mast in the socket, hoist the sail, 
and speed to the land. Then on,boys; 
don’t be alarmed—there is no danger.’’ 

‘*Young men, ahoy there!’’ 

‘What is it?” 

‘The rapids are below you!”’ 

‘*Ha! ha! we will laugh and quaff ; all 
things delight us. What care we for the 
future! No man ever saw it. Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof. We will 
enjoy life while we may; will catch pleas- 
ure as it flies. This is enjoyment; time 
enough to steer out of danger when we 
are sailing swiftly with the current.’’ 

‘* Young men, ahoy!”’ 

‘* What is it?”’ 

‘* Beware! Beware! 
below you!”’ 

Now you see the water foaming all 


The rapids are 
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around, See how fast you pass that 
point! Up with the helm! Now turn! 
Pull hard! quick! quick! quick! pull for 
your lives! pull till the blood starts from 
the nostrils, and the veins stand like 
whip-cords upon your brow! Set the mast 
in the socket! hoist the sail!—ah! ah! it 
is too late! Shrieking, cursing, howling, 
blaspheming, over they go! 8 

Thousands go over the rapids every 
year, through the power of habit, crying 
all the while, ‘‘ When I find out that it is 
injuring me I will give it up!’’ 


—_ 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 





BY HAROLD BLACK. 


E have looked forward to this Com- 

mencement Day as one by one the 
years have passed, and now that it has 
come, we hardly know whether we are 
glad or sorry. As we turn away forever 
from the wholesome relation of pupil and 
teacher in a life that we know has all the 
while been moulding thought and char- 
acter to better ends, it is with a conscious- 
ness of loss in doing so, a loss at which 
we well might grieve. As we leave our 
attractive school surroundings, our win- 
dows opening into the waving green of 
trees and vines, our walls rich in their 
display of pictures that keep before us the 
thought of men who have done great 
work for their kind, of scenes of simple 
beauty in nature or goodness in life, of 
self-sacrifice or heroism, all of them good 
to live with and blessed to remember, it 
is with a sense of personal loss. We 
have seen schools whose blank walls were 
depressing—aye, deadening—in their in- 
fluence, where no fine pictures with their 
bright and helpful suggestion relieved 
the monotony of whitewash and black- 
board. Not so the halls and rooms out 
of which we have come, and whose 
atmosphere of refinement and culture we 
leave with regret. Ours has not been a 
school where we have been confined week 
after week and month after month to the 
monotony of blank spaces, to the grind 
of machine recitations and to the dull 
round of a weary programme. We have 
had the walls and the recitations, and the 
programme, but there have been thought 
and life through it all, energy and pur- 
pose, strength and beauty, in every day 
of our stay in the Lancaster High School. 
It has been a blessed place for every one 
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of us. Weare grateful; and more than | who have been at any time his or her 
that, we know that our gratitude for | pupils. Some such teachers we have 
for what this school has been to us will | had. In so far as this has been true, 


grow with the passing years. And the 
thought that to-day is our last has in it 
a shade of sadness. But ‘‘ Eis to Pros- 
then’’ is our class motto. ‘‘ Forward !’’ 
is the word of command, the word of 
power. We hear it, and move on with 
hope in our hearts and with good cheer 
upon our lips and in our faces. Wehang 
bright pictures of the past in the halls of 
memory to gladden all our after-days, and 
go forward with courage and confidence 
to new responsibilities and new duties. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Directors and 
the City Superintendent; You have given 
time and thought to the administration 
of our school affairs. It is the most im- 
portant interest in Lancaster. We thank 
you for the good work you have done, 
for the pleasant accommodations you 
have provided, for the teachers you have 
given us. May the Thaddeus Stevens 
High School, named very appropriately 
for one of our greatest men, give added 
weight to the forces of good in our midst. 
It is a noble building, dedicated to a 
noble use, which will stand for genera- 
tions as an ornament to our city and a 
centre of greatest influence in this com- 
munity. But it is the Teachers that will 
make the school. It is always the Teach- 
ers. May the guiding hand of God ever 
direct you in the choice of men and 
women of fine personality, high character, 
broad scholarship, unselfish purpose and 
increasing usefulness, to care for those 
who will soon occupy its class-rooms and 
throng its spacious halls. We bid youa 
respectful Farewell. 

Our Teachers, Respected and Beloved: 
What Mentor was to Telemachus, or 
Socrates to Xenophon, that the teacher 
has been and may be and, so far as pos- 
sible, should be to the pupil under his 
care. When at its best, it is an ideal 
relation under ideal conditions. Older 
and wiser and better men and women, 
whose lives are given in the true spirit of 
fidelity, devotion and -reverence to the 
training and guidance of youth and inex- 
perience—these are ideal teachers. They 
are never forgotten or lost sight of by 
their worthy pupils. In some degree, 
less or more, the true teacher, working in 
the spirit of enthusiasm, opening blind 
eyes and unstopping deaf ears, is like the 
Great Teacher—always present in the 
years that follow school life with those 








you will never cease to be gratefully re- 
membered. We thank you for much of the 
best we have known in thought and pur- 
pose during the past four years of our life 
in the High School, as we go forth from 
under your direction and control to test, 
in the great world, the timber of which 
we are made. We bid you a grateful 
Farewell. 

Fellow Schoolmates: The many pleasant 
days we have had together are ended, 
and when the school is called again, other 
boys will occupy our se. :‘s for a new first 
class, and new boys will come in below 
to keep the ranks full and the movement 
steady. You still have the good fortune 
to remain in the dear old school. You 
will still enjoy its strength and beauty, 
and have the benefit of its mental uplift 
and its moral power. You will still enjoy 
its Christmas green that hangs from 
December until June, with all its happy 
suggestion. You will still look into the 
pictured faces of the good men who adorn 
its walls. The great pictures, ‘‘ Saved,’’ 
‘*The Rescue,’’ ‘‘ Shakespeare and His 
Friends,’’ ‘‘ Suffer the Little Children,”’ 
and others, will still be yours with all 
their silent ministry of good. You will 
still roam the fields and search the thick- 
ets and the lanes and the banks of the 
Conestoga, and sometimes get down to 
the Susquehanna or out to Penryn or 
Mount Gretna, in search of wild flowers, 
and the contents of your cans, that tell of 
open fields and wood and water will still 
be matter of keenest interest to the 
classes in the delightful science of botany 
as we have it in the High School. You 
will still look to the winter sky for stars 
and constellations. You will still be in 
touch, in a very practical way, with 
many of the best things in literature, in 
the weekly requirement of fine memory 
work done in the school—heavy some- 
times, but always good—whose value 
those appreciate best who have done it 
most faithfully. You will still be in the 
atmosphere of its music. You will still 
plant your trees. Ah, boys! it wouldn’t 
be the old High School without our 
music, and our botany, and our arbor 
days, and our Christmas days, and our 
good memory work, and our whole- 
souled, helpful teachers. And you will 
still remain! I congratulate you, while 
I bid you a reluctant Farewell. 
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Fellow Classmates: We have lived to- 
gether, joyed together, been idle together, 
loafed and jawed and gossiped together 
these four good years. But the steady 
current of the stream of life upon which 
we have been moving has not for an in- 
stant been stayed in its onward course. 
You know very well Cole’s ‘‘ Voyage of 
Life,’’ the series of four pictures which 
hangs in one of our class-rooms. It 
represents, in successive order, Child- 
hood, Youth, Manhood and Old Age. 
Some time since, Rabbi Israel Aaron, 
an old High School boy, who has long 
been one of the leading clergymen in 
western New York, asked Prof. Mc- 
Caskey if these pictures still hung in the 
school, and said that when he was there 
he had been so much impressed by them 
that he could not forget them, and had 
recently preached a sermon upon them. 
We have reached the stage of the second 
picture and are passing into the third. 
May we make that third stage—often of 
rough water, sudden falls, and treacher- 
ous currents—such that in the fourth 
stage we may float quietly onward, 
though our boat beat last a battered hulk, 
toward the sunset light in which glow 
the Delectable Mountains and the domes 
and spires of the Celestial City. We 
will go where duty calls. The training 
we have had in the High School will 
aid us in solving problems that may 
arise, in overcoming difficulties that must 
be met. We are grateful for it all. 
Trusting that To-morrow may be foreach 
of you as To-day and more abundant, 
with best wishes for each and all, I bid 
you a hopeful Farewell. 


ed 


THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 





**I was a full-fledged M. D. once, and 
never should have thought of adopting 
my present profession if it hadn’t been 
for a queer accident when I first hung 
out my shingle. 

“IT had a rich neighbor, a man I was 
bound to propitiate; and the very first 
call I had, after days of waiting for 
patients who didn’t come, was to his 
barn to see what was the matter with his 
sick mare. I cured the mare, and took 
in my shingle; for from that day to this 
I have never prescribed for a human 
being. I had won a reputation as a 
veterinary surgeon and had to stick to it. 
But that’s neither here nor there. Only 
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if you think animals can’t show grati- 
tude and affection, perhaps you will 
change your mind. 

‘*When I had been in business a year 
or two, I sent for my brother Dick. He 
was a wonderful chap with all kinds of 
animals; and I thought perhaps I could 
work out of it and leave that for him. I 
never did, for Dick is a cotton broker in 
New York pow, and I should have to 
begin all over again to make a first-rate 
physician. But that is what I meant to 
be then. 

‘* The very next day after Dick came I 
got a telegram from P. T. Barnum. I 
had been down there once or twice to his 
own stables, and he had a good deal of 
faith in me. The despatch was: 

‘** Hebe has hurt her foot. Come at 
once!’ Hebe was a favorite elephant—a 
splendid creature, and worth a small for- 
tune. 

‘‘Well, I confess, I hesitated. I dis- 
trusted my own ability and dreaded the 
result. But Dick was determined to go, 
and go we did. When we got out of the 
cars, Barnum himself was there with a 
splendid pair of matched grays. He eyed 
me very dubiously. ‘I had forgotten 
you were such a little fellow,’ he said in 
a discouraged tone. ‘I am afraid you 
cannot help her.’ His distrust put me 
on my mettle. 

“Mr. Barnum,’ said I, getting into 
the carriage, ‘if it comes to a hand-to- 
hand fight between Hebe and me, I do ° 
not believe an extra foot or two of height 
would help me any.’ 

‘*He laughed outright, and began tell- 
ing me how the elephant was hurt. She 
had stepped on a nail or bit of iron, and 
it had penetrated the tender part of her 
foot. She was in intense agony and al- 
most wild with pain. 

‘Long before we reached the enclosure 
in which she was we could hear her pite- 
ous trumpeting; and when we entered we 
found her on three legs, swinging the 
hurt foot slowly backward and forward, 
and uttering long criesof anguish. Such 
dumb misery in her looks—poor thing! 

“Even Dick quailed now. ‘You can 
never get near her,’ he whispered. She 
will kill you sure.’ 

‘‘Her keeper divined what he said. 
‘Dont you be afraid, sir,’ he called out 
tome. ‘Hebe’s got sense.’ 

“T took my box of instruments from 
Mr. Barnum. 

***T like your pluck, my boy,’ he said, 
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heartily; but I own that I felt rather 
queer and shaky as I went up to the 
huge beast. 

“The men employed about the show 
came around us curiously, but at a re- 
spectfully and eminently safe distance, 
as I bent down to examine the foot. 

‘‘ While I was doing so, as gently as I 
could, I felt to my horror a light touch 
on my hair. It was as light as a 
woman’s; but as I turned and saw the 
great trunk behind me it had an awful 
suggestiveness. 

*** She is only curling your hair,’ sang 
out the keeper. ‘Don’t mind her.’ 

‘**T shall have to cut, and cut deep,’ 
said I, by way of reply. He said a few 
words in some lingo which were evidently 
intended for the elephant’s understanding 
only. Then he shouted with the utmost 
coolness, ‘Cut away!’ 

‘The man’s faith inspired me. There 
he stood, absolutely unprotected, directly 
in front of the great creature, and quietly 
jabbered away to her as if this was an 
every-day occurrence. 

‘* Well, I made one gash with the knife. 
I felt the grasp on my hair tighten per- 
ceptibly, yet not ungently. Cold drops 
of perspiration stood out all over me. 

***Shall I cut again?’’ I managed to 
call out. 

‘**Cut away!’ came again the encour- 
aging response. 

‘“This stroke did the work. A great 
* mass of fetid matter followed the passage 
of the knife; the abscess was lanced. We 
sprayed out the foot, packed it with 
oakum, and bound it up. The relief 
must have been immediate, for the grasp 
on my hair relaxed, the elephant drew a 
long, almost human sigh, and—well, I 
do not know what happened next, for I 
fainted dead away. Dick must have 
finished the business, and picked up me 
and my tools; I was as limp as a rag. 

‘Tt must have been a year and a half 
after this happened that I was called to 
western Massachusetts to see some fancy 
horses. Barnum’s circus happened to be 
there. You may be sure that I called to 
inquire for my distinguished patient. 

*** Hebe is well and hearty, sir,’ the 
keeper answered me, ‘Come in and see 
her; she will be glad to see you.’ 

‘* * Nonsense!’ said I, though I confess 
I had a keen curiosity to see if she would 
know me, as I stepped into the tent. 

‘“’'There she stood, the beauty, as well 
as ever. Foramoment she looked at me 
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indifferently, then steadily and with in- 
terest. She next reached out her trunk, 
and laid it caressingly first on my shoul- 
der and then on my hair—how vividly 
her touch brought back to mind the cold 
shivers I endured at my introduction!— 
and then she slowly lifted up her foot, 
now whole and healthy, and showed it 
tome. That is the sober truth.” 


EVERYBODY MANNERS. 





N orator who was trying to combat 
socialistic and communistic notions 
before an audience in one of the congested 
districts of a great city, where the ambi- 
tious and aggressive radical parties of 
economic opinion have many impassioned 
orators and supporters, told an anecdote 
of two poor men who were said to have 
discussed the question thus: ‘‘What,’’ 
asked one, “‘is meant by this socialism 
or communism the people talk about ?’’ 
The other answered that if a man pos- 
sessed wealth he ought to divide it with 
his friends. ‘‘And,’’ added he, ‘‘it’s 
right, too.’’ ‘Do you mean to say,’’ re- 
joined the other, ‘‘that if you had two 
million dollars, you would give me a 
million?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the reformer. 
**Tf,’’ continued the inquirer, ‘‘you had 
two houses, would you give me one of 
them? ‘“To be sure,’’ answered the other. 
‘‘But,’’ asked the skeptic, ‘‘if you. had 
two goats, would you give me one of 
them ?’’ ‘‘No,’’ answered the reformer ; 
‘for I have them.’’ 

There are a great many persons to the 
square mile in every densely populated 
community who are eager to do something 
for their fellowmen; for mankind; for 
the advance of general happiness and 
prosperity. They sigh to think that they 
cannot be great philanthropists or heroes 
or do something that will help to radiate 
sunshine. They would willingly, accord- 
ing to their own account, and according 
usually to their own desires, do some- 
thing for other people, but, not having 
the power to do great things, they neglect 
to do the small things which they can do 
with scarcely any trouble or sacrifice. 

The world would be a different place 
if people generally would merely try to 
turn a smiling face toward life and ex- 
hibit benevolence to the extent of main- 
taining a courteous attitude toward those 
with whom they are brought into con- 
stant daily contact. Courtesy, or the 
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lack of it, will make or mar the happiness 
of the home. A great writer, who was a 
gruff and overbearing man, once said 
that politeness was ‘‘fictitious benevolence. 
It supplies the place of it among those 
who see each other only in public, or but 
little.’ This notion, that politeness is a 
thing for company or strangers, is one of 
the most pernicious that has ever pos- 
sessed the minds of men. Life is made 
up of a multitude of small things, and 
one’s life is largely spent in the home and 
among familiar acquaintances. Thére is 
an ease and absence of formality with 
these intimates which is not possible with 
strangers or slight acquiaintances, and in 
this absence of restraint is found the 
charm of life. But lack of formality is 
too often construed to mean a license to 
demean one’s self in a way which gives 
pain and takes the edge off the beauty of 
life. How much more just is the esti- 
mate of politeness and courtesy by Taine, 
the French historian of English litera- 
ture: ‘‘ Kindly politeness is the slow 
fruit of advanced reflection; it isa sort of 
humanity and kindliness applied to small 
acts and everyday discourse; it bids man 
soften toward others; it constrains genu- 
ine nature, which is selfish and gross.’’ 
There is an ancient saying, ‘‘street 
angel, home devil,’’ which is the shrewd 
popular comment upon the kind of peo- 
ple who have one state of mind and one 
tule of conduct where the necessity is put 
upon them of being civil and another at- 
titude where they have the power to do 
as they please. The people who reverse 
the order and reserve their kindliness for 
their intimates, though they may not 
shine so fairly in the public eye, are the 
more to be admired for soundness of 
character. The people who are rude at 
home and polite and courteous abroad are 
essentially cowardly. They bend and 
yield to the larger public opinion, but 
where there is no seeing eye and no com- 
pulsion they flout those who have the 
strongest title to their benevolence. 
There is in the present day less of the 
stiff formality of the olden time and more 
cordiality and comradeship among young 
and old, but in America the lack of rev- 
verence of youth for old age and of sons 
and daughters for their parents has per- 
haps been carried too far. Any one who 
reads old letters or old novels or other 
pictures of the old times is struck forcibly 
by the stiffness and unnaturalness of the 
forms of address. A son writing from 
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school or college two centuries ago would 
address his father perhaps as ‘‘Honored 
Sir,’’ and would conclude his letter, 
couched in the most inflated phrases ex- 
pressive of the most unexceptionable sen- 
timents, with ‘‘Dear father, your dutiful 
son and obedient servant,’’ or in like 
high-flown terms. The young man be- 
gins to-day with ‘‘Dear Dad,’’ and the 
letter is most familiar and natural. 

Nobody would go back to the old style. 
There is more affection in the new way 
and more naturalness. Everybody is 
learning to be unaffected, as Thackeray 
said, but we are losing some things by 
going to the other extreme. We can do 
away very well with the insincere forms of 
respect, but cannot get along passably 
without respect itself. 

Politeness is ‘‘the flower of humanity,’’ 
and ‘‘to cultivate kindness is a valuable 
part of the business of life.’” The most 
fruitful field for the exercise of courtesy 
is in the home; from one part of the fam- 
ily to another; from friend to friend, and 
not on state occasions, but now, on the 
instant, and wherever people meet under 
any circumstances. 


EMERSON’S APPEARANCE. 





BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


HE appearance of Emerson was 
striking, and his manner not with- 

out a certain austere awkwardness, es- 
pecially noticeable on the lecture platform, 
where for years I rarely missed an oppor- 
tunity of hearing him. He was tall and 
spare, with a slight stoop of the should- 
ers, a head carried slightly forward and 
fine eyes of a peculiar peering, penetrat- 
ing expression. The strong aquiline 
nose was the most characteristic feature, 
but he had ears to match; they were the 
side wheels to that prow; viewed from 
behind, they stood out from his head like 
wings borrowed from the feet of Mercury. 
The head itself was one to baffle phren- 
ology. There seemed to be nothing re- 
markable about it except its unusual 
height in the spiritual and moral regions. 
veneration, firmness, self-esteem. It was 


‘otherwisé almost ‘ccramdnglace, fall in 


the observing faculties, bur falling away’ 
to flatness in what is known as causality; 
wide in ideality and-subtitrity, and, as 
far as I could guess from ‘rather close 
scrutiny on tWo ‘or three occasions, in 
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caution and destructiveness. His force 
did not lie in mere intellect. He never 
argued; what was reasoning in others 
was in him a questioning of the percep- 
tions. Add to this temperament genius, 
the torrential source of being we name 
the soul, elusive to the anatomist, and to 
the fumbling fingers of the phrenologist 
forever past finding out. 

In lecturing he had but one gesture, a 
downward thrust of his clenched right 
hand, which was nearly always held con- 
torted and tense at his side, and which he 
used with unconscious earnestness in driv- 
ing his imaginary stakes. He was some- 
times amusingly careless with his manu- 
script, losing his place and searching for 
it with stoical indifference to his patiently 
waiting audience—‘‘Up tomy old tricks,”’ 
as I once heard him remark when he was 
an usually long time shuffling the mis- 
placed leaves.—A “antic Monthly. 


MEMORIZING—ITS VALUE. 





AVE you ever thought, fellow teacher, 
how much the memorizing of the 
best things in literature means to a child? 
If care be taken in the selection of the 
thing to be memorized, its value can 
scarcely be overestimated. Itis not cnly 
good training for the memory, but it ac- 
quaints him with the best language of 
our literature, unconsciously influencing 
his own language. Again, no matter 
how full of toil his future life may be; no 
matter if he be denied access to good lit- 
erature; no matter wia/ his environment 
may be; if he has memorized a few stand- 
ard selections he will never be wholly 
ignorant; never without good food for 
thought; because these lines are bound to 
stay with him, and who knows what good 
seed they may sow? - 

Take for instance, Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘““My Native Land’’ taken from ‘‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.’’ This can be 
told in story form over and over again to 
the little primary tots until they under- 
stand the thought. It can then be recited 
to them by the teacher, several times: 
telling them that these are the words Sir 


Walter Scott used when be wanted to. 


tell the same’ story. - Some dey: yon witli 
be surprised fo recéivé volunteers to’ re- 
cite'‘parts of it. With a -iittle care and 
patience the entire selectioi can be mem- 
orized. The childrén ‘love it, they /ee/it. 
Through your stories based upon it, they 
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have become thoroughly acquainted with 
its meaning. Doyou not think that sucha 
gem is worth the energy spent in teach- 
ing it? It is bound to make better cit- 
izens—bound to create in the tiny bosom 
patriotic feelings and resolutions which 
will last forever. Tell them the story of 
‘*The Man Without a Country;’’ make up 
many other like stories as suggested, then 
recite the following and later help the 
children to learn it: 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

‘*This is my own—my native land!’’ 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand. 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim,— 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

School Education. 


<> 


A COUNTRY WITHOUT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 





DMIRATION of Japan is the note of 


the hour. And it is not quite fair 
to say that the Christian nations have 
admitted Japan into the first rank because 
she has shown her ability to fight, while 
they were but patronizingly gracious 
when she had only shown proficiency in 
the arts of peace. It is the calmness, 
self-respect, and wonderful resourceful- 
ness with which Japan has met the strain 
ofa great war that has finally convinced the 
world of her status as a leading civilized 
power. No longer is it possible to regard 
the Japanese as merely clever imitators 
of the West, for the great nations must 
go to school to her to learn preparedness 


‘and efficiency. No longer is it possible 


to regard the Japanese as barbarians with 
a veneer of civilization; for in the trying 
exigencies of war they have shown them- 
selves noble and humane. 

This admiration of the plucky and suc- 
cessful little empire has in some quarters 
raised the question whether Japan has 
not passed beyond the stage of tutelage to 
the West altogether, and whether, there- 
fore, our missionary efforts in that country 
are not only unnecessary, but somewhat 
impertinent. Those who are taking this 
ground, however, are overlooking a fun- 
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damental defect which is apparent in the 
educational system of Japan. It is of the 
gravest significance; it is one} in which 
all friends of that noble people should be 
concerned; it is one to which the Japan- 
ese authorities are keenly alive. 

When the thorough-going reforms 
which have achieved so much in so short 
a space of time were inaugurated, it was 
felt that popular education must be put 
in the toreground. In almost every 
country in the world education is under 
the control of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. It would not require so keen a 
people as the Japanese to perceive that 
the results are unfortunate. Moreover, 
for new Japan, such a system was impos- 
sible. The old religions had no hold on 
thinking men. For centuries the edu- 
cated Japanese have been practically ag- 
nostic, And men trained in Western 
habits of exact thinking, and filled with 
the spirit of progress, would not of course 
dream of entrusting the educational sys- 
tem of the new empire to the priesthood 
of the worn-out faiths. 

Naturally, therefore, the Japanese, in 
establishing their school system, decided 
that it must be entirely secular. The old 


religions could not be taught; no new re- 


ligion was acceptable or possible. In- 
deed, many were of the opinion that re- 
ligion of any kind is unnecessary, and 
that the world will outgrow its need of 
any faith. They would, therefore, give 
their children an intellectual training. 
And they were justified in their expecta- 
tion that this would be satisfactory and 
successful by the example of’ the United 
States. Our school system was admit- 
tedly one of the best in the world, train- 
ing all classes of the people, and yet so 
rigidly secular that, if one knew only the 
American common school, he might not 
know whether the people had a religion 
at all. 

But this secular instruction has not 
worked well in Japan. The intellectual 
training has been admirable. But there 
has been no corresponding moral advance. 
The imperial government recognized the 
danger as early as 1890, and a decree was 
issued calling attention to the absolute 
necessity of moral training in the schools. 
This has been followed by various efforts 
to impress moral precepts upon the 
scholars. But the result is not satisfac- 
tory. Morality does not come by im- 
perial edict. The most serious issue be- 
fore Japan to-day is one with which arm- 
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aments cannot deal. It is whether she 
will have an immoral intellectualism as 
a result of her splendid educational ef- 
forts. If such should be the case, of 
course the last state of the nation would 
be worse than the first. Ignorance and 
immorality leave ground for hope. In- 
telligence with immorality is almost hope- 
less. 

But why has not the secular common 
school system worked as successfully in 
Japan as in America? The question is. 
easily answered; our teachers and our 
Sunday-Schools. Japan has not had the 
Christian young women who have been 
to so large an extent our common school 
teachers, and whose influence, without 
positive religious instruction, has been 
always for purity and goodness. And 
especially, Japan has not had the Sunday- 
school, which has been the companion 
and complement of the day-school in the 
education of American youth. 

It has been the fashion to smile at the 
Sunday school sometimes. And many 
who believe in it as a good thing for the 
children regard it as only one of many 
good things. But the sober fact ought 
to be realized that the Sunday-school 
has been the factor of first importance in 
the making of modern America. It is 
quite beyond ability to measure the in- 
fluence of the regular weekly meeting of 
the children in a school of song and 
prayer and religious instruction. Even 
for those who left the Sunday-school at 
fifteen years of age, there have been sev- 
eral hundred weekly hours spent in some 
thought of the heroes of the faith, of the 
unfolding purposes of God, and of the 
life of the Teacher and Saviour of men. 

To many people it would seem far- 
fetched to indicate the Sunday-sckools as 
the source of American greatness. We 
would find it rather in our politics, our 
limitless natural resources, our ancestry, 
our inventions, our commercial instincts 
and powers. Yet we might have had all 
of these and never been a really great 
~~ Greatness isa moral term. But 
n every village of our land there is a 
Sabbath meeting of the children with 
some earnest Christian leader, who loves 
God, and who will lead the children to 
love him also. When one thinks of those 
little Sunday-schools scattered over the 
prairies, aud on the hillsides, and in the 
valleys, often in communities where there 
is no church and no preaching, one has 
hope for the generation that is growing 
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up. And more hope because in the 
crowded districts of the cities, in little 
mission halls, in private homes as 
well as in great institutional churches, 
among the children of every school is 
religious instruction. Ideals and hopes 
and truth are being presented to the 
children of the streets. And the Sunday- 
school is the saving power in the cities. 
We accept the Sunday-school so much 
asa matter of course, we are so keenly 
alive to its defects, our conception of what 
it should be and might be makes us so 
dissatisfied with what it is, that we are 
very likely to forget the service that it 
has rendered to our generation. We do 
well to note the helplessness of the Japan- 
ese authorities, endeavoring by imperial 
edict to secure moral training of the 
youth, in order to realize how, without 
any interference of government, this 
simple agency of the church has supplied 
the lack in our popular education. It 
meeds only a little fair and serious 
thought to be able to answer the ques- 
tion, what would America be to-day if 
this had been a country without Sunday- 
schools? 
Of course there is a growing conviction 


that we have been quite unnecessarily jeal- 


ous of relgious liberty in our complete ex- 
clusion of the Bible from our common 
schools. Nooneiseducated, even intellec- 
tually, and certainly one has not had the 
best opportunity of moral training, whohas 
been deprived of the daily study of this 
noble classic and book of great ideals. 
But the study of the Bible in the day- 
school will always be limited, and the 
opportunity and importance of the Sun- 
day-school will always be very great. 
Religious education must belong largely 
to the church. It is time, therefore, to 
exalt in America the office of the Sunday- 
school and its teachers. And it is time 
to give largely to Japan the Christian 
church, with its unique power in the 
moral and spiritual training of the young. 
It would perhaps be too much to say 
that the leading men of Japan are anx- 
ious for us to offer to their youth our 
Christian training. It is very certain, 
however, that they are perfectly willing 
that we should do so. There can be no 
doubt in the mind of the earnest follower 
of Christ that the really great Japan must 
be a Christian Japan. And indeed the 
facts of missionary success leave this no 
longer a matter of speculation. The 
Sunday-school has made more than a be- 
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ginning in Japan. The statistics for last 
year show 1,074 schools and 51,450 teach- 
ers and scholars there. Wherever these 
Sunday-schools are in operation there is 
a noticeable elevation of the spiritual 
ideals of the children who attend them 
while obtaining the secular instruction of 
the public schools through the week. Of 
course this Christian instruction is far 
too small as yet to affect materially the 
general unmoraland unreligious instruc- 
tion of the millions of Japanese youth. But 
its beneficent effect, so far as it extends, 
fully bears out the contention that the 
happy ‘future of Japan demands a little 
Sunday-school in every quarter of the 
crowded cities and in every village of the 
empire. There is no great future for a 
country without Sunday-schools.—S. 5S. 
Times. 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE 
TEACHER. 





BY JACKSON DAVIS. 


N the broadest sense, ‘‘the teacher is 
the course of study,’’ for what the 
child really gets comes from the teacher, 
and, so far as his work at school is con- 
cerned, the personal, vital, individual 
contact with the mind and soul of the 
teacher exceeds all other things in mean- 
ing. Certainly we have our course of 
study, clearly defined, and we do well 
to follow it carefully, and all the 
work of the school must be organized, 
carefully adjusted, with everything mov- 
ing in an orderly, well-defined manner. 
All these things are prime requisites in 
successful teaching, as everyone knows; 
but, behind and beyond all this, is the 
real power and force of the school—the 
teacher. It would not be the ambition 
of the teacher to conceal herself behind 
the impenetrable wall of formalism, but 
she stands there to make these things 
rea] and vital, of fruitful interest to the 
child. After all the material mechanism 
of the school has been provided, and all 
the different subjects arranged, they are 
powerless; but when the breath of an in- 
dividual soul is breathed upon them, 
they become quick and life-giving, fit 
instruments to mould the unformed habits 
of the child. The teacher is to infuse all 
these things with power; in her hands 
everything takes on new meaning, color 
is given to the work, and new, real and 
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vital interests are lent to the other- 
wise meaningless themes. The average 
teacher is not much broadened in the 
ordinary work of the school, and unless 
she reads, attends institutes and normals, 
or in other ways obtains friction of mind, 
she is in danger of becoming narrowed. 
In seeking to know why this is, we must 
remember there are peculiar temptations 
in the way of a teacher, and the chiefest 
of these is the temptation to hide behind 
the bare formalism of school routine, and 
not to pour out her soul into her work, 
to mistake what are mere means and in- 
struments for ends in and of themselves, 
to become so absorbed in the pressing 
details as never to withdraw and ask, 
‘“‘What is the end of it all? And for 
what is all this effort?’’ The teacher as 
an individual isa factor in the school, and 
as such she should be a growing indivi- 
dual. Does she lack that earnestness and 
fire of spirit in her work which glows 
with the very heat ofitsconviction? Is 
the child’s heart in his work? Is he 
growing in the right direction? Is he 
really achieving a practical power and 
grasp of vital affairs, or is he merely 
amassing the dry facts of the book and 
looking to them for things that are not 
there? A growing teacher means a grow- 
ing child, and a growing child means 
ultimately a growing community. The 
teacher is enriching our humanity, which 
is the real wealth of the world, for wealth 
of humanity, and not material wealth, 
makes a community worth living in. 

As a rule, a man gets out of his work 
what he puts into it; if he gives the best 
that he has, the best will come back to 
him, and the teacher is no exception to 
the rule. If she understands her work, 
puts herself in right relations to it, and 
infuses her own spirit into it each day, 
she receives a whole-hearted interest on 
the part of the pupils. Her work, which 
has to do with mind upon mind and 
spirit upon spirit is a ‘‘spiritual oppor- 
tunity of the highest order.’’ With her 
ideals clear-cut for the child’s growth, 
taking into consideration the unfolding of 
his complete nature, from his physical 
health and knowledge of the standard 
subjects to his self-realization and self- 
mastery, the school is a field for her to 
bring to pass her ideals, and to carve 
something peculiarly her own. To 
achieve the highest success, a teacher 
must have such individual, personal 
power of character, and back of the work 
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and the course of study must be the man 
or the woman. 

Think what it means for the emotional 
nature of a child to sit under your in- 
fluence for five or six hours during the 
day. His conduct and habits, which are 
forming, will soon give place to character, 
and the child’s sympathy, kindness, self- 
reliance and thoughtfulness of others will 
be largely determined by the individual 
bearing of the teacher. The measure of a 
teacher’s field is the extent of her own 
individuality. Consciously or unconsci- 
ously, she sets the standards of conduct 
under a large range of circumstances; 
her personality breathes through the 
whole school, and is its most potent factor. 

We are all hero-worshippers, and par- 
ticularly so are children; they do not fol- 
low abstract ideals, but they fix their 
eyes upon some person whose individual- 
ity kindles their admiration, and it is this 
that they emulate. Notalways, but often 
the teacher is chosen by many of her 
pupils. The most fruitful influences are 
the silent ones, her bearing, her confi- 
dence and mastery of work, ease of man- 
ner and personal appearance. From the 
teacher comes the moral and intellectual 
tone of the school, and this is perpetuated 
and handed down as a distinctive tradi- 
tion, and it passes on from year to year 
and changes but very slowly. We have 
heard of the famous Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
‘‘who impressed his character as a model 
on the imagination of the oldest boys, 
and they in turn impressed theirs upon 
the younger set. The contagiousness of 
Arnold’s genius was such that a Rugby 
man was said to be recognizable all 
through life by a peculiar turn of charac- 
ter which he acquired at school.’? From 
such indefinable influences, which eman- 
ate somewhere from the teacher, and then 
are changed with the force of the mind 
of every pupil, a school conscience grows 
up, and this is the most potent moral law 
for any school. 

James says: ‘‘The teacher who meets 
with the most success is the teacher 
whose ways are the most imitatable. A 
teacher should never try to make the 
pupils do anything which she cannot do 
herself. ‘Come and let me show you 
how’, is an incomparably better stimulus 
than, ‘Go and do as the books direct 
you.’ Children admire a teacher who 
has skill. What he does seems easy, and 
they wish to emulate it.’’ 

Having won that silent admiration and 
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implicit confidence of the nature of a 
child, a true teacher will guard it with 
the utmost care. This is the door by 
which to enter upon his work, and we re- 
call the words of the Divine Teacher, who 
said: ‘‘ He that entereth by the door is 
the shepherd of the sheep, but he that 
that climbeth up some other way is a 
thief and a robber.’’ The true teacher 
enters through the door; his high sense 
of duty, his devotion to his work and his 
love for his pupils unlocks it. It is the 
key of individuality; he knows and is 
known by those with whom he has to 
deal, and having entered through this 
door, he treads upon sacred ground, the 
beautiful confidence of childhood. He 
who disregards this is a thief and a rob- 
ber. 

If we should compare a landscape 
painting by Corot with a photograph of 
the same scene, they would undoubtedly 
bear a close resemblance to each other, 
but they would not have the same attrac- 
tion for us. The painting has a beauty 
which the other could not possess; it sees 
farther. The artist has not only given a 
representation and a likeness of nature, 
but he has put in something else; it is his 
own touch, his own spirit he has breathed 
into the picture, and it speaks to us with 
words which the other had not to utter. 
It has the quality of humanity breathed 
upon that of nature. A teacher who 
does not suppress her individuality, but 
who rounds it out in its fulness, who 
lives a life of her own, and then breathes 
her own personality, power of sympathy 
and spirit into her work, lending color, 
life and interest and awakening a whole- 
hearted response on the part of the pupil, 
is no less an artist. 

The German historian and theologian, 
Adolf Harnack, says: ‘‘History is full of 
ghosts—issues that are dead, but whose 
shadowy forms are still moved about by 
those whose interest it is to persuade men 
that they are still alive. The true his- 
torian must learn to distinguish between 
the living and the dead, and give his 
strength to the former. All this involves 
full-blooded humanity, power of sym- 
pathy, a feeling for human relationships 
and constant perception of the fact so oiten 
forgotten by scholars, that man is some- 
thing more than a mere brain.’’ So are 
we to breathe life into these subjects that 
are otherwise mere shadows and ghosts, 
hollow forms, which haunt the child’s 
mind of something unfulfilled, something 
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unsatisfying, some unshaped hope. We 
must raise up those principles and issues 
that are not dead, but which have hith- 
erto hovered meaningless about us, clothe 
them with a living interest, and fit them 
into our spacious human life. It is the 
fire from our own spirit that will kindle 
the flame of aSpiration and the sympathy 
of our own life that will awake hope in the 
soul of the child. The subjects must 
come to his mind through our minds, and 
they must bear its impulse and beat with 
its power; then they are not ghosts, but 
they are living and vital, touched with 
this elusive, life-giving power. The in- 
dividuality of the teacher not only gives 
color and life to the school curriculum, 
but it gives it the abiding quality. Many 
of the child’s experiences at school are 
but passing events, which come and go, 
and are soon forgotten. But one thing 
will not pass away, the silent. unobserved, 
elusive influence of the teacher’s mind 
upon his. It will pass over into his 
character, awakening hope, joy and as- 
piration, revealing his own resources, 
discovering his own powers, giving self- 
reliance.— Virginia School Journal. 


PERSONALITY AFTER THE 
RESURRECTION. 





HE resurrection of Jesus is a revela- 
tion of the persistence of personality. 
All the narratives of the appearances 
show clearly that the disciples, when per- 
mitted, recognized the very Jesus whom 
they had known. There is some uncer- 
tainty of physical recognition, but Mary 
knows the Lord who calls her by name; 
the two disciples recognize him as he 
breaks the bread, and finally understand 
why their hearts burned within them by 
the way; the gathered company in the 
upper room are convinced that it is Jesus 
and no apparition; Thomas knows the 
Lord who appeals to his heart. Jesus 
himself, as he speaks to one company and 
another, is insistent that it is he himself, 
the same Friend, Teacher, Lord, whom 
they had known so intimately through 
the months of discipleship. 

Indeed, before the crucifixion, Jesus 
had spoken as confidently of his own 
continuous existence. On the last night 
he had said to the disciples, ‘‘Abide in 
me, and Iin you.’’? He knew well that 
he was going away, yet spoke as one who 
should remain. There are no discourses 
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of Jesus where the first personal pronoun 
occurs so frequently as in those of the 
upper room, showing clearly his con- 
sciousness of the persistence of personality 
through and in spite of the ordeal of 
death. 

We are justified, therefore, in regard- 
ing the resurrection of Jesus and his 
manifestation to his disciples as a revela- 
tion of the continuance of the human 
spirit. Our Lord in no way separated 
himself from us, but declared expressly, 
‘*Because I live, ye shall live also.’”’ And 
the apostolic argument was always that 
Jesus was ‘“‘the first fruits of them that 
are asleep,’’—his life the promise of life 
for all believers. 

When we confidently accept the resur- 
rection of Jesus as a revelation of personal 
identity beyond the grave, many specu- 
lations are at once disposed of. The 
pantheistic theory of an absorption of the 
individual in the eternal infinite is dis- 
proved. Man is not a drop, isolated for 
a moment, mingling again with the 
ocean of being, losing his identity for- 
ever. He is a person forever. So, too, 
the curious fancy that the human spirit 
after death may reappear in some animal 
or other human reincarnation is denied. 
The risen Christ was not a reincarnation. 
He said to his disciples, ‘‘It is I myself,’’ 
and they knew him and believed. 

Of course, neither of these views has 
ever found much favor among Christians. 
But the notion has often been held that 
the human spirit would become a celes- 
tial being, a creature of another kind, 
something more or less than a man, per- 
haps an angel. But Jesus was Jesus, and 
heis still. Death and resurrection chang- 
ing wonderfully the conditions of his life, 
wrought no change upon that life itself. 
He was the same person. 

It is an interesting question whether 
this fact of the persistence of personality 
is not contrary to the common view of 
the perfecting of the soul after death. 
Shall two Christians of immeasurably 
different moral attainment each become 
immediately perfect through the simple 
process of passing through death? That 
would certainly minimize the importance 
of the moral struggle of this world, and 
would detract from the idea of real per- 
sonality. If John the beloved and the 
thief on the cross are both perfect (using 
the term in its full moral import,) the 
moment death is passed, then character 
would be a creation instead of a moral 





achievement. To be sure, the perfectness 
of Jesus in his earthly life gave no op- 
portunity for a moral transformation after 
death, but the fact that he was himself 
and none other when he rose, may well 
make us believe that we shall be our- 
selves. We shall be purified, indeed. 
The change from the earthly, material, 
physical conditions may well enable the 
spirit to live its best self, free from sin. 
But change of conditions does not make 
character. We have no right to expect 
a transformation that would make our 
personality unreal. 


‘All that is all 
Lasts ever, past recall : 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops; potter and 
clay endure.”’ 


If each of us is to live on as surely as 
Jesus lives, then individual life must be 
of the highest significance. And if each 
of us is to live on as his real self, then all 
that enters into the making of personality 
is of supreme importance. Whittier said 
most justly, ‘‘Only personal qualities en- 
dure.’’ He was speaking, perhaps, par- 
ticularly of this life. It is true for the 
life that now is, and also for that which 
is to come. The fine hand-cunning of 
the artisan or artist, the intellectual 
power of the scholar, the keenness and 
resourcefulness of the man of affairs, can 
last but a fewdecades. It seems pitiable 
that a man should strive so hard, and 
that all should come to an end so soon, 
within a few years at the most. Pitiable 
indeed, if the man were only the artist, 
the scholar, the merchant! 

But a man is more than hiscraft. The 
acquisition and employment of his powers 
of brain and hand have made a certain 
quality of man. It is that man, his per- 
sonality and influence, that abides. 
Jesus was a carpenter for many years, 
surely a good one, a faithful one; he was 
a student, earnest and thoughtful; he 
was a teacher. But he was more than all 
these. He was Jesus. He became the 
Jesus whom we know and love and wor- 
ship through the carpentership and the 
studentship and the teachership. These 
were the means of developing obedience, 
faithfulness, truth, kindness, reverence, 
love. And these qualities of personality 
never die. The spirit never grows old. 
Goodness is never superseded. Love 
never faileth.—S. S. Zimes. 
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THADDEUS STEVENS. 


MEMORIAL DAY TRIBUTE AT HIS TOMB, 


‘THE massive tomb of Thaddeus Stevens 

is within one hundred yards of the 
Boys’ High School, in Concord cemetery. 
On Memorial Day, May 30, 1905, a 
notable tribute was paid to the ‘* Old 
Commoner’’ by the Lancaster High 
School when acting as escort to the 
Thaddeus Stevens Council, No. 252, 
Order of Independent Americans, of 
Reading. Three classes of the high 
school, at the request of Major H. R. 
Breneman, acted as a committee of escort 
to the visitors from Reading, while the 
boys of the annex, the fourth class, decor- 
ated the grave with flowers. The boys’ 
escort went from the school to the rooms 
of the Grand Army on North Queen 
street, each wearing a sprig of evergreen 
and a pink carnation on the lapel of his 
coat. These were cast upon the grave at 
the close of the exercises. A life-size 
portrait of Thaddeus Stevens, handsomely 
framed, which had been placed at the 
tomb by the high school, was presented 
to the visitors, and taken with them asa 
very welcome and appropriate souvenir of 
their trip to Lancaster. 

After the procession had reached the 
tomb, and ‘‘The Vacant Chair’’ had 
been played, the boys repeated two or 
three selections from the choice list of 
good things which they commit to mem- 
ory as a part of their ordinary school 
work. These included the address of 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, Leigh 
Hunt’s poem, ‘‘ Abou Ben Adhem,”’ and 
Hamlet’s grand apostrophe. 

When the boys had ended, Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey, the Principal of the Boys’ 
High School, spoke much as follows: 

‘* Thaddeus Stevens was the mightiest 
man I have ever known. He seemed 
to be granite or steel in the mobile form 
and garb of a man. So he always im- 
pressed me, as I have seen him in his of- 
fice, on the platform, before the Court, or 
moving slowly and with dignity upon the 
street—though halt and lame—leaning 
upon his old hickory cane. I did not then 
know of his eminent rank among the 
lawyers and statesmen of the land, or the 
inestimable value of the service he had 
rendered the cause of education in Penn- 
sylvania by preventing the repeal of the 
school law of 1834; nor did I at all ap- 
preciate until after his death what destiny 
hung upon the pivotal work he was do- 
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ing at Washington during ail the years 
of the Civil War and those iinmediately 
preceding it. I felt his personality, his 
mighty personality. There was a fascin- 
ationinit. No other manin Lancaster so 
impressed me. But we boys had no dread 
of him, for he was a very generous, kindly 
man. Again and again he was on our 
list when we were raising funds for some 
school or other use. We always knew 
that we could count on Mr. Stevens—or 
‘Old Thad,’ as everybody knew him— 
for five dollars when we wanted it. And 
once when I was going to Beaufort, South 
Carolina, in 1864, during the war, he 
gave me a characteristic letter, vouching 
for my loyalty to the flag, which spoke 
the man in every word. I prize ata 
high rating the memory of that letter. 

** Two flags are here. Two graves are 
tharked at this royal tomb. Two men 
sleep beneath. The younger man was 
the favorite nephew, and also bore the 
name of Thaddeus Stevens. I remember 
him very pleasantly as an old-time 
schoolmate, for I knew him well, both as 
boy and man—a stalwart fellow, of un- 
usual gifts, who died, alas! too young. 

‘““Thaddeus Stevens was of the men 
who make history, and so belongs not to 
one period of time, but to the ages. As the 
recognized leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means for the conduct of 
the National Government, and especially 
for the conduct of the war to crush the 
Southern rebellion, he was—after the 
peerless Lincoln—easily the second man 
in Washington, during the four eventful 
years of that Titanic struggle. Henry 
Watterson has said of him—truthfully, 
T think—that ‘Thaddeus Stevens was 
the House of Representatives from 1861 
to 1865.’ Hewas not Abou Ben Adhem, 
of calm and equable temper, but a won- 
derfully ‘‘ good Samaritan ’’ all the same, 
in whose life millions have been blessed, 
and whose work is cumulative for the 
generations. 

‘‘And so he was a great soldier of the 
great Civil War; and so each year we 
plant the flag and scatter flowers and 
evergreen upon his grave, when 

From out our crowded calendar 
One day we pluck to give— 

Which is the day the Dying pause 
To honor those who live. 

‘* Let me, in closing, read the memorable 
epitaph upon this tomb, written by him- 
self : ‘I repose in this quiet and secluded 
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spot not from any natural preference for 
solitude, but, finding other cemeteries 
limited by charter rules as to race, I have 
chosen it that I might be enabled to 
illustrate in my death the principles I 
have advocated through a long life— 
equality of man before his Creator.’ 

‘* Material values we know; but things 
of the spirit no man can reckon; and I 
have often thought that, of all men 
who have lived in Lancaster, it may be 
that Thaddeus Stevens has, in the provi- 
dence of God, done most for humanity— 
in the vast reach and ever-growing in- 
fluence of his work, which was of State, 
National and world-wide importance. 
He heard the call to duty, he felt himself 
able to answer it, and how superb was 
his response to that call! With staying 
power of granite or of steel, ‘faithful 
unto death.’ ”’ . 

The Recording Secretary of the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Elvin F. Shaeffer, made the fol- 
lowing reply at the close of the address 
by Professor McCaskey: ‘‘ We have come 
to Lancaster to-day to decorate the grave 
of Thaddeus Stevens, and have been 
agreeably surprised at you giving to us 
this portrait. I thank the Boys’ High 
School of Lancaster, and you, its Princi- 
pal. We shall take the portrait with us, 
and, while we shall remember the occa- 
sion and the high school through it, we 
will also try to emulate the life of the 
man. Allow me a few words for my 
Council. When we were organized in 
1888, the organizers looked about for a 
suitable name. As one of our principal 
objects is to uphold the public school and 
maintain the Bible therein, the name of 
Thaddeus Stevens was suggested, as, in 
his day, he was champion of the school 
system. This name was adopted. The 
members at that time did not realize the 
great service of this man to our country, 
but since learning the history of his life, 
we are the more proud of his name. 
After learning that, while serving as 
chairman of the committee to revise the 
constitution of the State of Pennsylvania, 
in 1848, he refused to sign the completed 
document because it barred a colored man 
from voting, and that the paper is still in 
the archives of the State without the sig- 
nature of the chairman, we were indeed 
proud of the man who was so steadfast in 
his convictions. Following somewhat in 
his footsteps, our Council, through its 
representatives, introduced the measure 
to admit the colored man to member- 





ship in our Order. I am sorry to say 
that thus far we have not secured the 
adoption of this just policy. Ours was 
originally the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, but by a sad mis- 
take we have become separated and are 
now a part of the Order of Independent 
Americans. We may some day be re- 
united, as our objects and principles re- 
main the same. But even if this should 
not occur, we shall continue to follow as 
nearly as possible the teachings of this 
man whom we honor to-day, and press 
forward in the fight to uphold the public 
school system, and to teach the ‘ equality 
of man before his Creator.’ Again I 
thank you very sincerely.’’ 


RISE OF PHILO GILL. 





ISABEL G. BUSH. 


‘‘T AM really very much surprised!’’ 
Miss Beecher eyed her tardy pupil 
severely, readjusting her eye-glasses to 
better scrutinize that small gentleman’s 
appearance. ‘‘And such hands!’’ 

Philo thrust the disturbing members 
behind him. ‘‘I did wash ’em ’fore I 
started,’’ he wailed, ‘‘but they got all— 
all—tanned a-comin’.”’ 

For a moment a smile quivered at the 
corners of the teacher’s mouth. It was 
promptly suppressed, however, and Philo 
was dispatched to the basement to wash. 

Miss Beecher turned to her desk with 
a hopeless sinking of the heart. How 
was it possible to reach this scion of the 
shiftless, unthrifty house of Gill? 

Certain important principles that Miss 
Beecher strove zealously to teach her 
pupils seemed in the case of Philo Gill 
to have gone no farther than the thatch 
of reddish-brown curls that covered his 
giddy head. By no word or sign was 
his teacher given hope that they had 
gone deeper. 

One morning, upon his appearing more 
ragged and unkempt than usual, Miss 
Beecher detained him after the other pu- 
pils were dismissed. ‘‘Philo!’’ eyeing 
the young scarecrow reprovingly, ‘‘do 
you know that it is a disgrace for a boy 
as old as you are—almost eleven—to 
come to school in such clothes?’’ 

‘*Mis’ Brown promised Maw she’d give 
me a pair of pants, bime-bye,’’ murmured 
Philo, evasively, his gaze longingly di- 
rected to the open window. 
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‘‘By-and-by,’’ repeated Miss Beecher 
with energy, ‘‘you need them this min- 
ute, Philo Gill, and a shirt, besides. 
You’re too big a boy to be waiting for 
some one to g7ve you clothes. Why don’t 
you go to work and earn them yourself?” 

Philo’s gaze was suddenly transferred 
to his teacher’s face in an amazed stare. 
‘Karn! Bigenough!’’ His jaw dropped. 
Why, the thought that he would ever be 
big enough to earn anything had never 
entered his head. 

‘*Me?”’ he gasped breathlessly. 

‘*Yes, you!’’ reiterated Miss Beecher, 
delighted that she had made some sort of 
an impression. ‘‘ Would you go to work 
like a man and earn the money to buy 
your own clothes, if you had a chance?’’ 

Philo nodded. 

‘* To-morrow is Saturday,’’ his teacher 
continued. ‘If you will come to my 
boarding place in the morning, Mrs. 
Winston will find something for you to 
do. Will you come?’’ 

‘*Yes, mom ?’’ with an emphatic duck 
of the head. ‘‘Sure I will.’’ 

The young woman put on her wraps, 
a certain hopefulness kindled in her 
breast, although it was a very small spark, 
indeed. It was quite probable that Philo 
would fail to put in an appearance. 

The next morning was delightfully 
balmy and spring-like. The ladies lin- 
gered long over breakfast, discussing 
plans for theday. As Mrs. Winston put 
down her cup for the last time there ap- 
peared, flying across the lawn, what 
seemed to be a bundle of rags that had 
suddenly developed legsand arms. ‘‘I’ve 
come !’’ announced the bundle at the 
door. It was Philo. 

In the kindness of her heart, the first 
thing Mrs. Winston did was to set the 
youngster down upon the back doorstep 
with a generous bowl of bread and milk 
and a doughnut. After the hasty disap- 
pearence of the meal she gave him a cart 
and directed him to a tenant house that 
was being remodeled on the opposite 
square, where a pile of old boards and 
shingles waited to be taken to Mrs. Win- 
ston’s woodhouse. 

§@It was a pleasant sight to Miss Beech- 
ers’s eyes, as she sat by the window in 
her little white chamber, a book lying 
upon her lap, unopened—for what could 
be more interesting than a Gill at work? 
But even more pleased than the unnoticed 
watcher at the window or Mrs. Winston 
on the wide veranda, was Philo himself, 
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as, for the first time, he tasted the de- 
lights of a man of business. With each 
cartload his importance grew, and when 
he paused at the noon hour to enjoy the 
best dinner he had ever tasted, his small 
figure had assumed an air of dignified 
independence. 

“Fifty loads at two cents a load,”’ 
reckoned Mrs. Winston, at supper time. 
‘Just one dollar. Of course I am not 
accustomed to paying until the work is 
done. Ifyou will come immediately after 
school Monday and Tuesday nights you 
can easily finish, so I shall expect you.” 

‘‘A whole dollar !’’ the boy felt that he 
could have soared. When had the house 
of Gill seen such a fabuloussum? Not 
since he could remember. Once, Daddy 
Gill had—a long time ago—sold a string 
of fish for fifty cents, but that was’nt a 
dollar, not by any method of calculation. 
Philo’s chest heaved and swelled with 
pride. 

Promptly after school, Monday night, 
Philo appeared and worked like a beaver 
until dark. At five o'clock the next 
afternoon the job was finished, and the 
young workman waited ina state of great 
excitement for his wages. 

‘*One dollar and eighty cents.’’ Mrs. 
Winston dropped the silver into his 
hand, a piece at a time—one dollar, fifty 
cents, a bright, new quarter and a nickel. 
What a shining pyramid it made! Philo 
had never seen anything so beautiful in 
all his life; he closed his hand over it 
tightly, fearful that it might vanish. 

‘* Now,’’ said Miss Beecher who stood 
by with a smiling face, ‘‘we will go down 
to Marvin’s and select those clothes, right 
away.’’ 

‘Remember, you are to bring Philo 
back for supper,’’ called Mrs. Winston. 

The question of clothes suddenly ap- 
peared a very important one to the boy 
who had hitherto given it no consideration 
whatever. After much inspection, a dark, 
serviceable pair of kneepants was selected. 
A shirt of bright pink hue captivated 
Philo’s eyes and it took no little persua- 
sion on the part of the salesman and Miss 
Beecher to secure that much-needed 
article in a durable black. A hat of 
coarse straw, with a brim so wide that it 
prevented all possibility of any additional 
freckles, was added to the outfit. And 
then Mr. Marvin and Philo disappeared 
in the direction of the public baths. 
When they returned, Miss Beecher could 
hardly realize that the clean, neatly ap- 
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parelled lad was the little ragamuffin of 
half an hour ago. With the rags, also, 
had departed the old Philo Gill, anda 
new being with new aspirations and a 
new aim in life had taken his place. 

It was the Spring term, the most try- 
ing time of the year for both teachers and 
pupils, and as the season advanced, the 
luring fascinations of the stream that 
notched the western boundary of the town 
were responsible for the undoing of many 
an urchin. ; 

But, although more susceptible to such 
allurements than the other boys because 
of the irresponsible life he had led, Philo, 
for the first time steadily set his face 
against them. Each morning he was 
promptly in his seat, his face and hands 
showing the result of vigorous applica- 
cations of soap and water. Gradually, 
to Miss Beecher’s delight, the boy, hith- 
erto at the foot of his class, crept toward 
the head. And before the school closed 
the name of Gill headed the list of star 
pupils whose names adorned the panel of 
black-board between the two front win- 
dows. Amazing sight! Philo, himself, 
could hardly believe his eyes as he read 
it over delightedly. His classmates now 
viewed him with respect; the studious 
ones as a formidable competitor in the 
race for class honors. 

Miss Beecher did not return to her 
school in the fall. Seven years had 
elapsed, when, one sunny morning in the 
late spring, in company with Mrs. Win- 
ston, she took the old familiar route to 
the Elm Street school. There was much 
to discuss upon the way about the num- 
erous changes that had taken place, but 
when she reached the large, brick build- 
ing, the visitor paused in surprise. The 
uneven unsightly yard was now a smooth, 
velvety lawn dotted with graceful shrub- 
bery and beds of flowering plants. A 
gang of workmen were completing a wide, 
sweep of cement walk. 

‘*Do you recognize the ‘boss,’ as they 
call him ?”’ inquired Mrs. Winston, a bit 
of mischief gleaming in her eye. Her 
guest with a puzzled expression studied 
the face of a tall, young man who gave 
his orders with such quiet dignity. 

‘* His face seems familiar, but I cannot 
recall’’—he was coming toward her, 
holding out his hand eagerly. 

‘*Miss Beecher !’’ 

It was not possible to forget that voice, 
‘* Philo Gill !’’ she exclaimed under her 
breath. 
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‘*The very same,’’ laughed the vigor- 
ous young fellow. ‘‘Only not quite the 
same, either,’’ headded modestly. ‘‘You 
couldn’t have expected such results, I 
am sure, when you labored with such a 
tough little problem as I was. I do not 
wonder that you failed to recognize me.”’ 

Mrs. Winston purposely chose a cir- 
cuitous way for their return home. Her 
guest was still puzzling over the change 
in her former pupil. Suddenly she 
stopped. ‘‘Why, I don’t remember this 
place,’’ she announced abruptly. ‘‘The 
others look familiar, but this—’’ 

Mrs. Winston smiled ‘‘And yet an old 
acquaintance of yours resides here. I will 
admit that the place has been somewhat 
improved during your absence; a coat or 
two of paint changes a house wonderfully, 
just as a new fence and closely trimmed 
grass improves the appearance of a yard. 
Look at those chickens and ducks! 
Poultry-raising must be very profitable, I 
imagine, the house is so well furnished. 
You don’t need to raise you skirts now 
when you step inside.’ The young 
woman turned, a faint light struggling 
into her face, but her friend went on, 
‘‘And—why, there is Mother Gill, her- 
self, coming down the front steps !’’ 

Miss Beecher paused as she reached the 
corner for one last look at the little house, 
snow-white in the cool, green shade— 
with its neatly curtained windows and 
general air of quiet respectability. She 
was mentally comparing it with another 
picture of former years and there were 
tears in her shining eyes as she reluctantly 
turned away.—Little Chronicle. 





NEW VARIETIES OF SIN. 





BY E. A. ROSS. 





HE sinful heart is ever the same, but 
sin changes its quality as society de- 
velops. Modern sin takes its character 
from the mutualism of our time. Under 
our present manner of living, how many 
of my vital interests I must intrust to 
others! Nowadays the water-main is my 
well, the trolley-car my carriage, the bank- 
er’s safe my old stocking, the policeman’s 
billy my fist. My own eyes and nose and 
judgment defer to the inspector of food, 
or drugs, or gas, or factories, or tene- 
ments, or insurance companies. I rely 
upon others to look after my drains, invest 
my savings, nurse my sick, and teach my 
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children. I let the meat trust butcher 
my pig, the oil trust mould my candles, 
the sugar trust boil my sorghum, the 
coal trust chop my wood, the barb wire 
company split my rails. * * * 

The stealings and slayings that lurk in 
the complexities of our social relations are 
not deeds of the dive, the dark alley, the 
lonely road, and the midnight hour. 

One misses the traditional setting, the 
time-honored insigniaofturpitude. Fagin 
and Bill Sykes and Simon Legree are 
vanishing types. Gamester, murderer, 
body-snatcher and kidnapper may appeal 
to a Hogarth but what challenge finds 
his pencil in the countenance of the bood- 
ler, the savings-bank wrecker, or the 
ballot-box stuffer? Among our criminals 
of greed, one begins to meet the ‘‘grand 
style’’ of the great criminals of ambition, 
Macbeth or Richard III. The modern 
high-power dealer of woe wears immac- 
ulate linen, carries a silk hat, and a lighted 
cigar, sins with a calm countenance and 
a serene soul, leagues or months from the 
evil he causes. Upon his gentlemanly 
presence, the eventual blood and tears do 
not obtrude themselves. 

This is why good, kindly men let the 
wheels of commerce and of industry 
redden rather than pare or lose their div- 
idend. This is why our railroads yearly 
injure one employee in twenty-six, and 
we look in vain for that promised ‘‘day 
of the Lord’’ that ‘‘will make a man 
more precious than fine gold.’’—Adantic 
Monthly. 





ANNIHILATING THE ALPS. 





LITTLE more than a hundred years 
ago Napoleon marched his great 
army of 30,000 men over the Alps. It 
was wonderful military work, one of the 
famous achievements of war. By mar- 
vellous engineering, one of the famous 
achievements of peace, the new Simplon 
Tunnel, has just been bored under the 
Swiss mountain. It is a more wonderful 
passage of the Alps than Napoleon’s, and 
a hundred-fold more beneficial to civiliza- 
tion. 

The Simplon pass always has been the 
great highway of travel from Switzerland 
into Italy. It was used by Caesar and 
his legions as far back as 50 B. C., and al- 
though Napoleon happened to use the St. 
Bernard Pass, he recognized the superior 
importance of the Simplon, and ordered 








a military road to be built over it, to serve 
in future campaigns. It was begun in 
1800, but before it was completed, in 
1806, the fortunes of the battlefield led 
the Emperor elsewhere, so he never saw 
it. While thus constructed for war, no 
army ever crossed it. Instead of furnish- 
ing a route for cannons, it became a 
peaceful medium for international com- 
merce. 

Tourists, especially Americans, are con- 
stant travelers over the Simplon. Its 
scenery is grander than on any of the 
other Alpine passes, and the drive over 
it affords a most agreeable way of reach- 
ing Italy from Switzerland, or vice versa. 
The road is forty miles long, running be- 
tween Brieg and Domo d’Ossola. The 
diligence does it in nine hours, twice-a 
day in the summer season. The fare isa 
little over $4. Atan altitude of 7,000 feet, 
up in a region of glaciers, avalanches and 
storms, the dash over the pass on top of 
a six-horse coach is a thrilling experience 
that most tourists plan to include in their 
European itinerary. 

There are some nine refuges along the 
route, situated at the most dangerous 
places. The highest of these, near the 
pass itself, is the Simplon Hospice, 
founded by Napoleon for the rescue of 
hard-pressed travelers. It is conducted 
in connection with that other famous hos- 
pice, the one on the Saint Bernard Pass. 
A small group of Augustine monks re- 
main there the year round, ministering to 
the wants of wayfarers. .Their life for 
the eight or nine months of winter is one 
of great dreariness and privation. After 
about twelve years of service the severity 
of the climate so undermines their con- 
stitutions that they are obliged to descend, 
with broken health, to the valleys below. 
As at the Bernard monastery, tourists are 
lodged gratuitously at the Simplon, but 
it is expected that they will deposit in the 
chapel alms-box, before they depart, as 
much as they would have paid at a hotel. 

It is probable that with the opening of 
the new railway, a large portion of the 
Swiss-Italian travel henceforth will go 
through the tunnel, instead of over the 
more hazardous pass-trip. 

Two gangs of workmen began to bore 
the Simplon tunnel, the longest and most 
remarkable of the Alpine tunnels, in 
November, 1898. One gang began at 
the northern end, which is near Brieg, on 
the left bank of the Rhone; and the other 
gang began operations simultaneously at 
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Iselle, on the other side of the Pennine 
Alps, in Italy. Twelve miles apart they 
started, and day and night and Sundays 
for five and a half years were slowly tun- 
neling toward each other. It was a most 
difficult undertaking. There were layers 
of hard-rock formations, gneiss, gypsum 
and dolomite, where drilling was so slow 
that during the first three months of 1902, 
for instance, the work on the Italian end 
only advanced fifty feet. Other great 
obstacles to be overcome were the streams 
of underground water, and the high tem- 
perature that exists under mountain 
masses. 

For almost six years was the labor 
going on, until finally one day last May, 
toward evening, the two gangs of work- 
men were so near together that they could 
hear each other’s voices faintly. Bright 
and early the following morning, amid 
great excitement, the powerful hydraulic 
boring machines were set to work, and in 
an hour a gaping, jagged hole opened, 
that showed dimly the electric lights 
glimmering in the cavern beyond. An- 
other fall of rock, and the men who, 
twelve miles apart and five and a half 
years before, had started toward each 
other met face to face under the Alps. 
A perfect engineering achievement: the 
headings of the two holes came together 
dead opposite each other. If the tunnel 
had been worked from one side only, it 
couldn’t have been straighter. It wasa 
great triumph, as the shouts of the work- 
men told at the time, and as every trave- 
ler who journeys through the tunnel in 
the future will realize. 

When they were building the St. Goth- 
ard tunnel in 1882, considered a won- 
derful creation in its day—the combined 
effort of Italy, Germany and Switzerland 
—the rate at which the temperature rose 
the farther they penetrated the mountains 
was an unforseen circumstance that al- 
most caused the abandonment of the pro- 
ject. Before they had gone a third of the 
distance the heat was so intense that 
more than half of the working force fell 
seriously ill. A large number of horses 
and mules succumbed from prostration 
anid many a laborer left the tunnel never 
to enter it again. 

A similar problem was anticipated with 
regard to the Simplon tunnel, especially 
as the latter was three miles longer than 
the former and 1,500 feet deeper under 
the mountains; but it was solved happily 
by building two tunnels instead of one. 
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These tunnels run parallel, fifty-six feet 
apart, and are connected every two hun- 
dred and twenty yards by cross-shafts, 
which were hermetically sealed as fast as 
the next one ahead was made. ‘Through 
one of the tunnels fresh air was driven by 
the ventilation operators stationed outside 
in the valley. Around the last cross- 
shaft it went near where the men were 
working, and back out through the other 
tunnel. All injurious gases were thus 
carried off, and a constant stream of pure 
air supplied. The plan worked like‘! a 
charm, despite the fact that at some 
points the temperature ran as high as 
107 degrees. When these spots were 
struck the hours of work were shortened 
considerably, and the men on leaving the 
tunnel were made to take cold baths, so 
as not to be exposed at once to the cold 
Alpine air outside. When they went in 
again they took hot baths. 

The tunnel cost over a million dollars 
amile. The Swiss Government, taking 
into account the enormous difficulties 
that have been encountered and sur- 
mounted, recently extended the time for 
completion to April 30, 1905. The bor- 
ing now is mostly done, but work on the 
roadbed, rails and running stock still has 
to be completed. The Government also 
has given the Jura Simplon company a 
supplementary credit, increasing the pay- 
ment from fourteen to fifteen and a half 
millions. 

Unlike the situation at the St. Goth- 
ard, where great artificial landing-places 
had to be erected, both ends of the Sim- 
plon tunnel are easy of access. The 
present Jura-Simplon railway, coming 
from Geneva, stops within a short dis- 
tance of the tunnel’s northern gate, while 
on the Italian side the train from Domo 
d’Ossola may readily join the new Sim- 
plon line. 

The first of the great Alpine tunnels 
was the Mont Cenis through which the 
direct French and English travel reaches 
Italy. Itis eight miles long, was four- 
teen years in the building, and was fin- 
ished in 1870. The second was the St. 
Gothard, the chief route between Ger- 
many and Austria and the Mediterranean 
countries. It is a trifle more than nine 
miles in length, took nine years to finish, 
and was opened in 1880. The Arlberg 
came next—six and a half miles long. 
After three and a half year’s work it was 
completed in 1883. 

When, this year, the new Simplon is 
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ready for business, the Alps will have 
been practically annihilated. No longer 
will they stand in the way of that im- 
mense volume of trade and travel that 
goes on between Northern and Southern 
Europe.—New York Tribune. 





COMING OF THE PALATINES. 


BY MABEL C. FIERO. 


OT long ago while wandering in 
dreams through the corridors of 
Time, I came upona picture. It was a 
man’s head; the whole face indicated 
strength, determination, character. As 
I looked, a hand traced under the picture 
the words—‘‘A Palatine.’’ 

‘‘A Palatine’? Who was he? ‘“ Pala- 
tines’??? Who were they? I questioned 
aloud, when a clear, strong voice an- 
swered—‘‘ Listen, child! Come with me 
and I will tell you.”’ 

I was led far, far up, higher than the 
highest mountains and looking back 
through the centuries, through theclouds, 
I saw away over a vast ocean, a country 
year after year being fought over by great 
monarchs, and large armies in battle. 
Kingdoms are overthrown to make the 
common people follow the religion of 
their rulers. Again I see more wars, and 
then kingdoms are formed called ‘‘Pala- 
tinates.’’ I hear at times the chanting 
of many voices from on high, the words, 
‘For them the Sun of Righteousness 
shall rise with healing in his wings’’— 
for they shall aid in the making of a 
great nation. 

As I looked I saw, gathering them- 
selves in cloud-like masses, the shapes of 
men and women; and I saw them moving 
by countless thousands. My guide said, 
—‘*These are people whom the Lord 
loves, and they are seeking a better 
country.’’ I wondered not, for I could 
see houses and fields that had been 
ravaged by fierce wars, ruined villages 
and burned cities. 

Year after year the exodus continues. 
North and farther north and over a wide 
channel by scores, hundreds, and thous- 
ands. A great city of tents appears upon 
a wide plain. A generous, good-hearted 
queen becomes interested and for many 
years I see ship after ship departing. 
Sometimes they go singly, sometimes by 
twos and threes, and then a great fleet of 
ten vessels, loaded with the hopes and 
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fears of humanity goes bound for ‘‘God’s 
country.”’ 

My guide pointed to those distant 
people and spoke these words: ‘‘ They 
that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another; and a book of remembrance was 
written before Him, for them that feared 
the Lord and thought upon His name.”’ 
My guide then vanished, and I heard 
voices from the distance chanting, ‘“They 
shall be mine, saith the Lord, when I 
make up my jewels.”’ 

I awoke and found that in truth the 
Palatines had been in this land. That 
their descendants are now here. That 
in all the struggles of this country they 
have given their best, and have fought 
bravely. They have left behind them, 
and also before us, an example worthy 
our adopting and following. They have 
established freedom of thought and wor- 
ship. They have cultivated the soil and 
made many beautiful garden spots. 

From homes in ruin by the torch of war; 

From hills, from valleys by the storied 

Rhine ; 
A band of storm-tossed exiles journeying 


far, 
Here found a home, and here arose this 
shrine. 


Shall we not in the journey of life, as 
those Palatines did, go with hopeful 
hearts and earnest purpose, and so make 
pure homes, all the while yielding our- 
selves willing servants to our Maker on 
the shrine of a life well lived ? 


ee 





A prominent public school inspector 
says that he has observed one almost in- 
fallible sign pointing to the excellent 
teacher. This is the quality and quan- 
tity of tone used in addressing pupils. 
So sure a test is this that, he says, the 
right sort of voice means certain promo- 
tion. Reasons for this are evident. An 
even, well-controlled voice of pleasing 
quality shows that the user of the voice 
has acquired self-control ; and the self- 
controlled person is the one who can 
easily control others. Here, then, is a 
hint worth many dollars to hundreds, of 
teachers : Cultivate your speaking voice, 
and try to have it indicate a correspond- 
ing control of your entire physical, men- 
tal and spiritual organism. The effect 
of the cultivated voice is not merely to 
soothe, but also to charm ; and no small 
part of its influence lies in the imitation 
which, unconsciously, it inspires. 
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HIS was the second meeting of the 

National Educational Association that 
we have seen at Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, and much the greater of the two. 
It took full possession of everything. 
The department meetings were every- 
where; flags were flying in all directions 
from the headquarters of the State dele- 
gations; and men and women of wide 
reputation were on the platform or prom- 
inent in the discussion of educational 
questions everywhere in the sections. 
But the grand outpouring of educators 
was to be seen only at the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium, when its great seating 
capacity of ten thousand people was 
tested to the utmost at the general 
sessions of afternoon or evening. Here 
were the leading speakers and the vast 
assemblage of hearers. Here also was 
the music with orchestra, grand organ 
and chorus at its best. The auditorium 
has never before known an audience of 
equal average intelligence. There was 
such enthusiasm in the air, and every- 
where, as stirs the blood and makes one 
know the touch-of-elbow comradeship in 
the grand army of occupation. Here 
some faint conception could be had of 
what is meant by ‘‘the army of educa- 
tors.’ We have seen Ocean Grove and 
Asbury Park every summer for more than 
thirty years, but this week of the N. E. A. 
was the most memorable in our exper- 
ience of these twin cities by the sea. 


THE last week of June will long be 
memorable at Millersville for the closing 
exercises of the fiftieth year in the history 
of this, our first State Normal School. 
The half-century mark in its career of 
steadily-growing usefulness was hailed 
with glad welcome by thousands of grad- 
uates and friends. The semi-centennial 
souvenir programme before us tells of the 
emphasis with which this fiftieth year 
has been observed in the exercises of 
Commencement Day. We remember 
well when the school was opened, have 
seen it grow from small beginnings, have 
known well all of its principals, Drs. 





| Wickersham, Brooks, Shaub and Lyte; 


and we extend hearty congratulations in 
the general rejoicing to everybody yet 
living who has had to do with the build- 
ing up of this great school. To the dead 
who laid its deep foundations we all pay 
the meed of grateful remembrance. 


WE are in receipt of the official pro- 
gramme of the fourteenth annual summer 
assembly to be held at Mt. Gretna, Pa. 
The Chautauqua will begin July 3rd and 
close with the evening of August 5th. 
The educational side of the programme is 
strong, with such prominent educators as 
Prof. McGinnis, Prof. Filler, Dr. Dea- 
trick, Prof. Keener, Dr. Shimmell and 
Prof. Bittner. The art department will 
be presided over by Miss Frances Will- 
iams, of New York city. The cooking 
school is again in the hands of Mrs. Sarah 
Tyson Rorer. Among the prominent lec- 
turers and entertainers, we note the 
names of Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, 
Prof. J. S. Walton, Homer B. Sprague, 
Dr. J. Max Hark, Helen Mar Wilson, 
Anna Delaney Martin, Dr. Geo. W. 
Richards, Boston Concert Company, 
Southern Jubilee Singers and others. 
We learn that there are many applicants 
for cottages and for rooms at the Inn. 
Mt. Gretna is a delightful and healthful 
location for recreation and study. For 
schedule of studies and general pro- 
gramme of events, concerts and entertain- 
ments address J. H. Redsecker, Mount 
Gretna, Pa. 

Ovr premium picture on the Fifty- 
fourth Volume of Zhe Journal is a fine 
half-tone engraving of ‘‘ The Doctor,’’ by 
Luke Fildes, which will be sent postpaid 
to all persons ordering subscription. The 
picture is sold in the stores for as much 
as the subscription price of Zhe Journal. 
This note from Ben Austrian will be read 
with interest: A prominent Philadelphian 
was visiting London. He had a few 
hours’ time to spend before going to 
Southampton to sail for America. He 
was near the Royal Academy, when he 
determined to spend these few remaining 
hours in looking at the annual exhibition 
of the pictures. He asked the curator 
where the most prominent pictures were, 
and the reply was, ‘‘ Follow the crowd!’’ 
He found himself standing in front of a 
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picture called ‘‘The Doctor.’’ For a 
moment his eyes were riveted to the 
central figure—a child, lying crosswise 
on an improvised bed made of two chairs 
and some pillows. The face of the child 
indicated that it was in the hands of its 
Maker. It was between life and death. 
A kind doctor is sitting by her side, 
looking and wondering; the expression 
on the doctor’s face shows the deep-rooted 
and touching answer that was in his 
heart. The question was, ‘‘ Will she 
live?” And it remains with him to tell 
the parents the sad answer. In the back- 
ground, close by the bent figure of the 
mother, stands the father with a look of 
anxiety. Through the window are the 
signs of the breaking light of dawn. 
Those who look upon this pathetic can- 
vas will feel the heart-throbs that each 
one shows in this dismal garret. Itisa 
picture that cannot fail to arouse sympa- 
thetic interest wherever it is seen. 


In Topeka, Kansas, and in other towns, 
the movement begun by the Federation 
of Clubs to place good pictures on the 
walls of every school-room is rapidly 
growing in favor. 


The low standard of 
taste is shown in the dead walls here and 
the cheap decorations there, when every- 
where there might be and ought to be 
good things, choice things, for pupils in 
the schools to look upon, to enjoy and to 
remember. The masters who live through 
the centuries are knocking at the doors. 


‘*Our Board has felt for years past,’’ 
says Secretary George H. Kuhn, of 
Waynesboro, ‘‘that we can’t get along 
without the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
Enclosed find draft for $11.20 in payment 
of bill for subscription. No Board ought 
to try to get along without it.’’ Secretary 
T. L. Robertson says: ‘‘ This was the 
first order issued by our Board. We 
know from experience that we will be 
better qualified, from reading it, to dis- 
charge our duties as School Directors.”’ 
So of others. 


Urau makes Arbor Day a legal holi- 
day annually. Banks, post-offices and all 
public buildings are closed as on Sunday. 
Every one of the 14,000 children in Salt 
Lake City sets out a tree, or shrub, or 
plants something, if possible. If not pos- 
sible, he reports why not at the same 
time that the pupils report what they did 
that was appropriate to Arbor Day. The 
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governor also sets out a tree on the cap- 
itol grounds. 


THE Japanese are giving the world 
some new lessons in the old art of war. 
‘Throw yourselves on their bayonets, 
honorable comrades. ‘Those behind will 
do the rest,’’ a London correspondent 
Says a Japanese colonel cried as his men 
came to close quarters with the Russians 
in a trench. The order was at once 
obeyed. 


> 


HE PRIZED THE JOURNAL. 





ie a letter to Dr. Schaeffer some years 
ago, the late John K. Wildman asks: 

‘‘Why should efforts to extend the use- 
fulness of Zhe /Journal be confined to 
School Boards or their Secretaries? Every 
school director in Pennsylvania should 
have the opportunity of availing himself 
of the advantages of this valuable publi- 
cation. It would fortify him for his 
duties and make him a wiser and better 
director. He would be conscious of its 
good influence on his mind, and it would 
give him a broader and clearer outlook. 
And surely Zhe Journal is not intended 
for school directors only. It has a liter- 
ary value which all who are acquainted 
with it recognize. For this reason the 
general reader, the reader who is fond of 
perusing articles of high merit on subjects 
of varied interest, can find in its pages 
entertainment as well as instruction. 

But however important and even essen- 
tial Zhe Journal may be to the school 
director, however winningly it may invite 
the appreciation of the cultured reader, 
its highest value may be claimed for the 
teacher. No doubt many teachers in 
different parts of the State see it and read 
it, and they necessarily profit byit. But 
are these reckoned by the hundred, by 
the score, or by the dozen? How infin- 
itely greater would be Zhe Journal’s use- 
fulness if every teacher in the state should 
have access to its pages, and be enlight- 
ened by its practical wisdom. I know 
that all teachers have not an excessive 
fondness for reading. All teachers have 
not a lively interest in the improvement 
of their minds and the growth of their 
oer in the work of teaching. 

hey do not all take to books with avid- 
ity, or even to edifying disquisitions re- 
lating specially to their own profession. 
But a majority of the great army of 
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teachers, I firmly believe, take delight in 
methods and resources of culture, and in 
satisfying their ambition to become pro- 
gressive and successful instructors, If 
the efforts that are made to place Zhe 
Journal in the hands of the Secretaries of 
School Boards could be supplemented by 
equally earnest endeavors to extend its 
helpful benefits to all the teachers of the 
State, its influence as a ‘guide, philoso- 
pher and friend,’ would be greater than 
tongue can tell or pen inscribe.’’ 

Add 7he Journal to your list of Free 
Text Books for the schools this year, 
having it addressed to the Teacher of the 
school when elected. The fifty-fourth 
volume begins with the present (July) 
number. We will mail it, with ‘‘ The 
Doctor’’ for the schoolroom, at the rate of 
$1.25 per year, in case it is ordered for 
all your teachers. This will insure bet- 
ter work in your schools by the teachers, 
and therefore better results to the pupils 
for the time spent at school, and for every 
dollar of money expended for educational 
purposesin your District. But few teach- 
ers subscribe. Every good teacher would 
be better for reading its monthly issues. 
If Directors send it to them at the cost of 
the District they will appreciate the 


courtesy, and return its cost tenfold, per- 
haps a hundredfold, to. your schools. 
Tempt your teachers to grow better. It 
is sowing good seed, that must spring up 
in good soil and yield a plentiful harvest. 
Some School Boards have for years sub- 
scribed for their teachers, and continue 


to do so, as the best school policy. It is 


“‘wise stewardship.’’ 


‘“RELIGION OF YOUTH.” 


HE value of stories with striking 
morals in teaching children was em- 
phasized recently by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., in an address in the Rodeph 
Shalom Synagogue, Philadelphia. Doctor 
Hall chose as his subject the ‘‘ Religion 
of Youth,’’ and said : 

‘Youth, by its very instinct, breaks 
away from orthodox teachings and thinks 
for itself. This is the age when the 
youthful mind should be grafted with 
beautiful and useful books, and in judg- 
ing the youthful mind we must be liberal. 
The old tales, such as are found in the 
Iliad, when told to a child, will stamp 
themselves in his memory and will guide 
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him in the great decisions which every 
one is at some time called upon to make. 
The example set by the hero in his decis- 
ions between right and wrong at some 
strong crisis will be imitated by the 
youthful hero-worshiper. Select thecrit- 
ical moments in the great heroes’ lives 
and impress them upon the mind of the 
child. 

‘* The degeneration of the modern thea- 
tre is hard on the young. By the read- 
ing of the good old moral drama children 
are helped greatly. Several eminent 
Germans have revised the old religious 
teachings in an attempt to bring together 
the religious conscience of the various 
races. France has just celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of the new code of 
morals. A noted Frenchman once said, 
‘If ‘‘Mother Goose’’ could be made to 
teach morals better than the Bible, I ad- 
vocate the teaching of ‘‘ Mother Goose.’’’ 
This is putting it rather too strongly, but 
it shows the modern idea of what is re- 
quired in the religion of youth. Nature 
has adopted an expansion policy for the 
soul. Can you make your religion sat- 
isfy this hungry age?”’ 





GRAFTERS SENTENCED. 


N the election of School Directors, who 

should always be the best and most 
intelligent men in the community, the 
interests of the children, the teachers, 
and the schools are often utterly ignored. 
They seem not to be thought of by the 
political managers or the graft-seekers. 
Somebody is to be rewarded for service 
to his party, perhaps of very doubtful 
character: Put him into the School Board. 
It gives local prominence and costs the 
managers nothing. The loss is to the 
district, and often a most serious loss. 
Or some strong man in the district, who 
may or may not be a School Director, 
wishes to control the action of the School 
Board, in financial or other directions; he 
has men put into the Board who will vote 
as he directs on any question that may 
arise in which he is interested. Or an 
unscrupulous man of some personal and 
political influence in the community sees 
a chance for gathering in the shekels by 
selling positions, or privileges, or favors, 
sub rosa. He takes the risk and often 
gets away with his plunder. Now and 
then the cry ‘‘ Stop thief!’’ is raised, and 
he lands in jail, as in the case of the 



















































grafters recently sentenced in Schuylkill 
county. It isasorry business, a disgrace 
to the school system, and to the State. 
The arrest of these offenders was an- 
nounced some weeks ago. The follow- 
ing is the Associated Press report of 
sentence imposed by the court in session 
at Pottsville, June 21st: To-day Joseph 
and Pius Bierstein, David Fiest, Jacob 
Noll and George Holvey, School Direc- 
tors of Shenandoah, were each sentenced 
to serve one year in jail for conspiracy. 
The crimes of conspiracy, etc., to which 
the men pleaded guilty were as fol- 
lows : Joseph and Pius Bierstein pleaded 
guilty to a charge of conspiring to re- 
ceive $300 for the appointment of Katie 
Purcell and $200 for the appointment of 
Sallie Ormsby. Pius acted as the receiver 
of the money. David Fiest and Jacob 
Noll conspired to barter away positions 
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| upon the list of teachers and received 


$200 for the appointment of Katie Cardin 
and $200 for the appointment of Katie 
Hand. George Holvey pleaded guilty 
to a charge of bribery in having received 
$100 for the appointment of Katie Sheeby, 
one of the teachers. 

Under the recent school law of Phila- 
delphia the Board of School Controllers, 
which is given greatly increased powers, 
will be appointed by the Judges of the 
Court, to insure the schools and the city 
against the peril of scheming grafters and 
scoundrels in the direction of school 
affairs. This may come to be recognized 
as the policy of wisdom in all large cities. 
Probably a small Board, part elected and 
part appointed by the Court, would be 
still better. Every safeguard possible 
must be provided that no harm shall 
come to the schools. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, /uly, 1904. 


HE following named gentlemen have 
been appointed State trustees of Normal 
Schools: 

West Chester—T. L. Eyre and L. C. Moss, 
of West Chester. 

Millersville—John B. Warfel and David 
McMullen, of Lancaster. 

Kutztown—J. Daniel Sharadin, of Kutz- 
town, and H. Willis Bland, of Reading. 

Mansfield—Dr. B. Moody and Dr. F. G. 
Wood, of Mansfield. 

Bloomsburg—R. R. Little and John R. 
Townsend, of Bloomsburg. 

Shippensburg—George R. Stewart and 
George S. McLean, of Shippensburg. 

Lock Haven—C. A. Mayer and P. P. Grif- 
fin, of Lock Haven. 

Indiana—A.W. Kimball and J.C. Wallace, 
of Indiana. 

California—James K. Billingsley, of Cali- 
fornia, and Joseph A. Herron, of Monon- 
gahela. 

Slippery Rock—Lev. McQuistion, of But- 
ler, and Dr. W. F. Kayle, of Beaver Falls. 

Edinboro—Dr. J. Wright, of Edinboro, 
and Homer B. Ensign, of Conyston. 

Clarion—John B. Patrick, of Harrisburg, 
and Dr. J. A. Haven, of Summerville. 

_ CO 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL REPORTS. 





To County and Township Superintendents : 
Blanks were sent you sometime ago for 
Township High School Reports. If you 
should need any more they will be mailed 
ou on application. As some townships 
have lost their appropriation through non- 








compliance with the law, I deem it advis- 
able to call your attention to a few points in 
regard to these reports. They must be on 
file in the Department of Public Instruction 
on or before the first day of September fol- 
lowing the close of each school year. Re- 
ports coming in later will not be considered 
so far as participating in the appropriation 
is concerned. 

These reports are to be made out by the 
School Boards and not by the principal of 
the school. There is another blank sent 
out to gather statistics—to be filled by the 
principal—but the blank for appropriation 
must be filled by the President and Secre- 
tary of the Board. 

Superintendents should place these blanks 
in the hands of the Secretary of each Board 
under their jurisdiction, which has main- 
tained a township high school during the 
present school year. It is the duty of the 
old board to make outthis report. Itshould 
be handed by the old secretary to the sec- 
retary of the new board so that the new 
officers can fill out the certificate of the 
Treasurer and send the report to the County 
Superintendent for his approval. Superin- 
tendents should explain to School Boards 
the difference between the two blanks for 
high schools. 

In order that no misunderstanding may 
occur in regard to filing of reports in the 
Department of Public Instruction the re- 
ceipt of all —— high school reports 
will be acknowledged by postal card. Any 
superintendent failing to receive such notice 
should make inquiry in ample time to file a 
duplicate report before the first day of Sep- 
tember. 

Reports should be made out on’the blanks 
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which have the date ‘‘ 1905’’ at the top of 
the outside or approval page. 
Very respectfully, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


ELIGIBLE TO ELECTION. 








OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
HARRISBURG, PA., AZay 31, 1905. } 
Hon. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Sir: I have before me your letter of recent 
date, enclosing the certificate of election of 
James N. Muir as Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of the City of Johnstown, as 
well as a petition signed by a number of the 
School Directors of said city, protesting 
against the issuing of a commission by you 
to the said James N. Muir, and alleging that 
he is ineligible under the law for the reason 
that he has not taught in the public schools 
of the State within the past three years. It 
appears, however, from the papers in the 
case that Mr. Muir has taught successfully 
at Lafayette College, situated at Easton, 
and the University of Pennsylvania during 
this time. 

In response to your request for an official 
opinion as to whether or not you can legally 
issue a commission to Mr. Muir as the duly- 
elected Superintendent of Schools in Johns- 
town, I beg to submit the following: 

Section 13 of the Act of April 9, 1867, pro- 
vides 

‘* That no person shall hereafter be eligible 
to the office of county, city or borough sup- 
erintendent, in any county of this Common- 
wealth, who does not possess a diploma 
from a college legally empowered to grant 
literary degrees, a diploma or State certifi- 
cate issued according to law by the author- 
ities of a State normal school, a professional 
certificate from a county, city or borough 
superintendent of good standing. . . Nor 
shall any such person be eligible unless he 
has a sound moral character, and has had 
successful experience in teaching within 
three years of the time of his election.”’ 

There is a in your communication 
or the papers before me to show that the 
election of Mr. Muir was not due and legal 
in every respect. The certificate of election, 
signed by the President and Secretary of the 
Board, complies with the requirements of 
the law in every particular, and it is to be 
presumed, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, that the full measure of the legal 
requirements has been fulfilled. The lan- 
guage of the Act above quoted by no means 
bears out the contention that the teaching 
required during the three years prior to 
election should be done in the public or 
common schools of the State; indeed, it 
would be a manifest absurdity to insist that 
a person qualified to teach successfully in 
the higher institutions of learning should 
be excluded from holding the position of 
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superintendent of public schools while a 
teacher in the common schools would be 
eligible. The intent of the Act was clearly 
to provide that only persons of experience 
in teaching should be eligible to superintend 
those engaged therein. There is nothing 
whatever in this case which would indicate 
that, even technically, Mr. Muir is not en- 
titled to his commission. : 

I therefore advise and instruct you that, 
upon the facts submitted to me, it is your 
duty to issue this commission. 

Respectfully yours, 
. FREDERICK W. FLEITZ, 
Deputy Attorney General. 





NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 





FACTORY INSPECTION LAW. 


An Act to regulate the employment, in all kinds of in- 
dustrial establishments, of women and children em- 
ployed at wages or salary, by regulating the age at 
which minors can be employed and the mode of cer- 
tifying the same, and by fixing the hours of labor for 
women and minors; to provide for the safety of all 
employes in all industrial establishments, and of men, 
women and children in school-houses, academies, 
seminaries, colleges, hotels, hospitals, storehouses, 
office buildings, public halls and places of amuse- 
ments, in which proper fire-escapes, exits and ex- 
tinguishers are required; to provide for the health of 
all employes, and of men, women and children in all 
such establishments, storehouses and buildings, by 
proper sanitary appliances; and to provide for the 
appointment of inspectors, office clerks and others, 
who with the Chief Factory Inspector, shall constitute 
the Department of Factory Inspection; to enforce the 
same, and providing penalties for violations of the 
provisions thereof; fixing the term and salaries of the 
Chief Factory Inspector and his appointees. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the term 
‘‘establishment,’* where used for the purpose of 
this act, shall mean any place within this Com- 
monwealth other than where domestic, coal- 
mining or farm labor is employed; where men, 
women or children are engaged, and paid asalary 
or wages, by any person, firm or corporation, 
and where such men, women or children are em- 
ployes, in the general acceptance of the term. 

Sec. 2. No child under fourteen years of age 
shall be employed in any establishment. 

Sec. 3. No minor under sixteen, and no 
female, shall be employed in any establishment 
for a longer period than sixty hours in any one 
week, nor for a longer period than twelve hours 
in any day. No minor under sixteen shall be 
employed in any establishment between the 
hours of nine post meridian and six ante meri- 
dian: Provided, That where the material in pro- 
cess of manufacture requires the application of 
manual labor for an extended period after nine 
o’clock post meridian, to prevent waste or de- 
struction of said material, male minors over 
fourteen years of age, and who have not been 
employed in or about such establishment be- 
tween the hours of six ante meridian and nine 
post meridian, may be employed, for not more 
than nine consecutive hours in any one day, 
after nine post meridian: And provided further, 
That in establishments where night work is 
hereby permitted to prevent waste or destruc- 
tion, and where the nature of the employment 
requires two or more working shifts in the 
twenty-four hours, males over fourteen years of 
age may be employed, partly by day and partly 
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by night: Provided, Said employment does not 
exceed nine consecutive hours: And provided 
further, That retail mercantile establishments 
shall be exempt from the provisions of this 
section on Saturday of each week, and during a 
period of twenty days beginning with the fifth 
day of December and ending with the twenty- 
fourth day of the same month: Provided, That 
during the said twenty days preceding the 
twenty-fourth day of December the working 
hours shall not exceed ten hours per day, or 
sixty hours per week. 

Sec. 4. No minor under sixteen years of age 
shall be permitted to clean or oil machinery 
while in motion or to operate, or otherwise have 
the care or custody of, any elevator or lift. 
> Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for the owner, 
superintendent, lessee, or other person in charge 
of any establishment where persons are em- 

loyed for wages or salary, to employ any child 

tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen years, 
unless there is first provided and placed on file 
in the office of the establishment where said 
child is employed, a certificate in the form pro- 
vided by the Chief Factory Inspector, which 
certificate shall be uniform throughout the 
State. It shall be the duty of the Factory In- 
spector or any of his office force, the deputy 
factory inspectors, or of the city or borough 
common school superintendents within their 
various jurisdictions, or of the principal teacher 
of the common schools in localities not under 
the jurisdiction of any city or borough superin- 
tendent, or of their respective duly authorized 
deputies, to issue the employment certificate 
hereinafter prescribed. No principal teacher 
shall be authorized to issue said employment 
certificate with any district over which a super- 
intendent has jurisdiction. The district of such 
city or borough superintendent or principal 
teacher shall be the same as that in which the 
child seeking an employment certificate resides. 

Sec. 6. The employment certificate shall 
state the name, age, date, place of birth, and 
description (including color of eyes, hair and 
complexion) of said child, its residence, and the 
residence of its parent, guardian or custodian, 
and the ability of said child to read and write 
simple sentences in the English language, that 
it has complied with the educational laws 
of the Commonwealth, and is physically able to 
perform the work to be required of it. 

Provided, That before any such certificate of 
employment is issued, the person authorized to 
issue the same shall first demand and obtain of 
the parent, guardian or custodian of said child 
an affidavit, sworn to before any office author- 
ized to administer oaths, made by him or her, 
stating the age, date and place of birth of said 
child; and shall further demand and obtain a 
certificate of said child’s birth, as kept by any 

ublic authority, or, transcript of the record of 
its birth, baptism or circumcision, as kept by 
any religious denomination, or in the case ofa 
foreign-born child (if such evidence of age be 
lacking, ) a true copy of the passenger manifest, 
passport or official record filed at the office of 
the Commissioner of Immigration at the port of 
arrival, as corroborative evidence of the truth 
of the facts set forth in the affidavit; and shall 
note in his statement, as aforesaid, the charac- 
ter of such record and by what public or religi- 
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ous authority the same is issued: Provided, 
however, That where no such transcript of 
ublic or religious record, or passenger mani- 
est, passport or official record, as aforesaid, of 
said child’s age is obtainable, the same may be 
substituted by a statement signed by the prin- 
cipal teacher of the last school which said child 
attended, certifying that said child has received - 
instruction in reading, spelling, writing, English 
grammar, and geography, and is familiar with 
the fundamental operations of arithmetic, and 
has completed the course of study in the com- 
mon schools prescribed for the first five years, 
or a course of study in other schools equivalent 
thereto. At the time of the issue of the em- 
ployment certificate, the person so issuing the 
same shall make one copy thereof, which copy 
shall be filed, within ten days from the date of 
its issue, in the office of the common school 
superintendent in the district in which the child 
holding the certificate resides; and in districts 
not having such a superintendent, the said copy 
shall be filed in the office of the Chief Factory 
Inspector, and shall be subject to the inspection 
ofthe public. The certificate of the registration 
of birth, baptism or circumcision, or, in the 
case of a foreign-born child, the topy of pas- 
senger manifest, passport or official record, as 
hereinbefore prescribed, or, in the absence of 
such transcripts, the statement of the principal 
teacher, certifying that such child has received 
instruction as prescribed, as well as the affidavit 
of the parent, guardian or custodian, shall be 
filed with a copy of said employment certificate. 
The certificate when issued shall be the property 
of the said child, who shall be entitled to a sur- 
render of the certificate to him or her by the 
employer whenever said child shall leave the 
service of any employer holding the certificate. 

Sec. 7. Every person, firm or corporation em- 
ploying girls or adult women, in any establish- 
ment, shall provide suitable seats for their use, 
and shall permit such use when the employes 
are not necessarily engaged in active duties. 

Sec. 8. Every person, firm or corporation 
employing males and females in the same es- 
tablishment, shall provide for such employes 
suitable and proper wash and dressing-rooms, 
and water-closets for males and females; and 
the water-closets, wash and dressing-rooms 
used by females shall not adjoin those used by 
males, but shall be built entirely away from 
them, and shall be properly screened and ven- 
tilated; and all water-closets shall at all times be 
kept in a clean and sanitary condition. 

Sec. 9. Not less than one hour shall be al- 
lowed for the noon-day meal in any establish- 
ment. But the Chief Factory Inspector may, 
for good cause, reduce the time for the noon- 
day meal in establishments, where all the other 
provisions of this act are observed, which entail 
duties upon the part of employers. 

Sec. 10. Every person, firm or. corporation 
employing men, women or children, in any es- 
tablishment, shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place, in every room where such 
help is employed, a printed copy of the factory 
laws, a printed notice stating the number of 
hours for each day of the week required of such 
persons; and in every room where children 
under sixteen years of age are employed, a list of 
their names, with their ages. 
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Sec. 11. The owner or person in charge of 
an establishment where machinery is used shall 
provide belt-shifters or other mechanical con- 
trivances for the purpose of throwing on or off 
belts or pulleys. Whenever practicable, all 
machinery shall be provided with loose pulleys. 
All vats, pans, saws, planers, cogs, gearing, 
belting, shafting, set screws, grindstones, emery- 
wheels, fly-wheels, and machinery of every de- 
scription shall be properly guarded. The flodr 
space of no working room in any establishment 
shall be so crowded with machinery as thereby 
to cause risk to the life or limb of an employe; 
nor shall there be in any establishment machin- 
ery in excess of the sustaining power of the 
floors and walls thereof. No person shall re- 
move or make ineffective any safeguard around 
or attached to machinery, vats or pans while 
the same are in use, except for the purpose of 
immediately making repairs thereto, and all 
such safeguards so removed shall be properly 
—— Exhaust fans of sufficient power, or 
other sufficient devices, shall be provided for the 
purpose of carrying off poisonous fumes and 
gases, and dust from emery-wheels, grindstones 
and other machinery creating dust. Ifa machine 
or any part thereof is in a dangerous condition, or 
is not properly guarded, the use thereof may be 
— by the Chief Factory Inspector or b 

is deputy, and a notice to that effect shall 
be attached thereto. Such notice shall not be 
removed until the machinery is made safe and 
the required safeguards are provided, and in the 
meantime such unsafe or dangerous machinery 
shall not be used. 

Sec. 12. The owner, agent, lessee, superin- 
tendent, or other person having charge or man- 
agerial control of any establishment, hotel, 
hospital, apartment-house or other building, 
where elevators, hoisting-shafts, lifts or well- 
holes are used, shall cause. the same to be 
properly and substantially enclosed, secured or 
guarded; and shall provide such proper traps 
or automatic doors, so fastened in or at all 
elevator-ways, except elevators enclosed on all 
sides, as to form a substantial surface when 
closed, and so constructed as to open and close 
by action of the elevator in its passage, either 
ascending or descending. The cable, gearing 
or other — of elevators, hoisters, or lifts, 
shall be kept in a safe condition: Provided, 
That the provisions of this section shall not 
apply to cities of the first and second classes. 

Sec. 13. The owner, agent, lessee, or other 
person having charge or managerial control of 
any establishment, shall provide or cause to be 
provided not less than two hundred and fifty 
cubic feet of air-space for each and every per- 
son in every work-room in said establishment, 
where persons are employed, and shall provide 
that all work-rooms, halls and stairways in said 
establishment be kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition and properly lighted. 

Sec. 14. No person, firm or corporation en- 
gaged in the manufacture or sale of clothing or 
other wearing apparel, cigars or cigarettes, shall 
bargain or contract with any person, firm or 


corporation for the manufacture, or partial . 


manufacture, of any ofsaid articles or goods 
where the same are to be made in any kitchen, 
living-room or bed-room in any tenement-house 
or dwelling-house, except where the persons 
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bargaining or contracting to make or partially 
make any of the aforesaid articles or goods are 
resident members of the family, residing iz 
such tenement-house or dwelling-house where 
the said articles or goods are to be made or 
partially made, and who have furnished the 
person, firm or corporation engaged in the man- 
ufacture or sale of said articles or goods, and 
with whom the bargain or contract is to be 
made, a certificate from the board of health, of 
the city or town in which such tenement-house 
or dwelling-house is situated, that the same is 
free from any-infectious or contagious disease; 
which certificate may be revoked by the board 
of health whenever the exigencies of the case 
shall require: Provided, That the term ‘‘family”’ 
in this section shall include only the parents 
and their children, or the children of either. 

Sec. 15. No person, firm or corporation en- 
gaged in the manufacturer or sale of any of the 
articles or goods enumerated in section fourteen 
of this act, shall bargain or contract with any 
person, firm or corporation for the manufacture, 
or partial manufacture, of any of the said 
articles or goods in any workshop, not part ofa 
tenement or dwelling-house, unless the said 
workship shall have been inspected by the 
Chief Factory Inspector or by one of his de- 
puties, and who shall have issued a printed 
permit to the person in charge of such work- 
shop, stating that the same is in a clean and 
safe and sanitary condition, and fixing the max- 
imum limit to the number of persons who may 
be employed therein; the permit to be posted 
and kept posted in a conspicuous place in such 
work-shop: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to any work-shop wherein the afore- 
said articles or goods are manufactured for the 
general trade, and are to be sold and delivered 
in or upon the premises, and are not manufact- 
ured, or partially manufactured, under a bar- 
gain or contract with any person, firm or cor- 
poration employed in the manufacture and sale 
of the article aforesaid. 

Sec. 16, Whenever the sanitary conditions of 
any work-shop, as defined in section fifteen, is 
dangerous to the health and safety of the em- 
ployes therein or to the public, the Chief Factory 
Inspector or his deputy shall cancel the permit 
aforesaid, and shall order that the work-shop be 
vacated until the provisions of this act shall 
have been complied with and the work-shop 
restored to proper sanitary condition. 

Sec. 17. All persons, firms. and corporations 
engaged in the manufacture or baking of bread, 
cakes, crackers, pastry, pretzels or macaroni, 
for public sale, shall keep their room or rooms 
for baking, mixing, storing, or sale of flour or 
other grain products separate and apart from 
any sleeping-room, water-closet, urinal, defect- 
ive drain or sewer pipe, and shall not permit 
the harboring of any domestic animal therein. 
The floors of all baking, mixing, storing and 
salesrooms shal! be kept clean and tightly joined 
and free from crevices, and the wells and ceil- 
ings shall be painted, kalsomined or white- 
washed as often as twice in each year, and 
oftener if, in the opinion of the Chief Factory 
Inspector or his deputy, the safety of the em- 
ployes or the public shall require. 

Sec. 18. When the foregoing provisions of 
section seventeen are complied with, the Chief 
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Factory Inspector or his deputy shall issue to 
the owner or person in charge of such bake- 
shop a permit, stating that the same is in a clean 
and sanitary condition; which permit shall be 
posted and kept posted in the office or salesroom 
of the bakeshop, aforesaid; but when any of 
the foregoing provisions of section seventeen are 
not being complied with in any bakeshop, the 
Chief Factory Inspector or his deputy shall 
issue to the person in charge, or his representa- 
tive, a written order to comply with the law 
aforesaid, within ten days; or he may order the 
closing of any such bakeshop until the order 
shall have been complied with, should the 
safety of the employes or the public, in his 
opinion, so require. 

Sec. 19. All boilers used for generating steam 
or heat in any establishment shall be kept in 
good order, and the owner, agent or lessee of 
such establishment shall have said boilers in- 
spected, by a casualty company in which said 
boilers are insured, or by any other competent 
person approved by the Chief Factory Inspector, 
once in twelve months, and shall file a certifi- 
cate showing the result thereof, in the office of 
such establishment, and shall send a duplicate 
thereof to the Department of Factory Inspec- 
tion. Each boiler or nest of boilers used for 
generating steam or heat in any establishment 
shall be provided with a proper safety-valve 
and with steam and water-gauges, to show, re- 
spectively, the pressure of steam and the height 
of water in the boilers. Every boiler-house, in 
which a boiler or nest of boilers is placed, shall 
be provided with a steam-gauge properly con- 
nected with the boilers, and another steam- 
gauge shall be attached to the steam pipe in 
the engine-house, and so placed that the en- 
gineer or fireman can readily ascertain the 
pressure carried. Nothing in this section shall 
apply to boilers which are regularly inspected 
by competent inspectors, acting under local 
laws and ordinances. 

Sec. 20. It shall be the duty of the owner or 
superintendent of any establishment to report, 
in writing, to the Chief Factory Inspector every 
serious accident or serious injury done to any 
person in his or her employ, where such acci- 
dent or serious injury occurred in or about the 
premises where employed, within twenty-four 
hours after the accident or injury occurs, stating 
as fully as possible the cause of such accident 
or injury; and in all fatal and serious accidetfts 
the Chief Factory Inspector or his deputy may 
subpoena witnesses, administer oaths, and do 
whatever may be necessary in order to make a 
thorough and complete investigation of the 
same: Provided however, That the provisions 
of this section shall not be construed as interfer- 
ing with the duties of coroners, under existing 
laws. 

Sec. 21. It shall be the duty of the owner, 
superintendent, assistant or person in charge of 
any establishment to furnish, from time to time, 
to the chief Factory Inspector or his deputy any 
information required by the provisions of this 
act, and the Chief Factory Inspector and his de- 
puties shall have authority to inspect any such 
establishment, at any time, for the purpose of 
enforcing the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 22. That wherever the law makes it the 
duty of the owner, lessee, or other person in 
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charge of any building, or room or rooms in any 
building, to erect and maintain fire-escapes, or 
appliances for the extinguishment of fire, or 
for proper and sufficient exits in case of fire or 
panic, the Chief Factory Inspector or his deputy 
shall inspect all said buildings, or the room or 
rooms in said buildings, and notify the owners, 
lessees, or other persons in charge of same, to 
comply with said law. And all fire-escapes, 
exits and fire-extinguishing appliances shall be 
provided and located by order of the Chief 
Factory Inspector or his deputy, and shall be 
subject to the approval of the Chief Factory In- 
spector or his deputy: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to cities 
of the first and second classes. 

Sec. 23. Any person who violates any of the 
provisions of the foregoing sections of this act, 
or who suffers any female, minor or a child to 
be employed in or about his or her establish- 
ment, in violation of any of the provisions of 
the foregoing sections of this act, or who, be- 
ing autborized to administer oaths, shall violate 
any of the provisions of sections five and six of 
this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, on conviction, shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars and 
not more than five hundred dollars, or an im- 
prisonment in the county jail for a term not less 
than ten days nor more than sixty days, for 
each and every such violation. In all cases the 
prosecution shall be instituted, in the name of 
the Commonwealth, by the deputy factory in- 
spector of the district where the offense is al- 
leged to have been committed, and the hearing 
shall be conducted by the alderman, justice of 
the peace or other committing magistrate before 
whom the information is lodged. After full 
hearing of the parties in interest, the alderman, 
justice of the peace or other committing magis- 
trate shall, if the evidence warrants it, impose 
the penalty herein provided, which shall be 
final to the party against whom the penalty is 
imposed, unless the party upon whom the 
penalty is imposed shall furnish good and suffi- 
cient bail for his or her appearance at the next 
term of the court of quarter sessions of the 
county wherein the offense is alleged to have 
been committed. 

Sec. 24. All fines imposed and collected for 
any violation of this act shall be forwarded to 
the Chief of the Department of Factory In- 
spection, who shall pay the same into the office 
of the State Treasurer, for the use of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Sec. 25. The Chief Factory Inspector shall 
prepare the form of employment certificate for 
children, and the permits, blanks, orders and 
notices required by this act; the same to be 
printed in accordance with the laws regulating 
printing and publishing under the supervision 
of the Superintendent of Public Printing and 
Binding. He shall also divide the State into 
inspection districts, and assign one of the de- 
puty factory inspectors to each district, and 
may transfer any of the said inspectors from one 
district to another, and make such rules and 
regulations governing their employment as 
the best interests of the service shall require. 
And he, the deputy factory inspector, and 
those employed in the office of the Chief Fac- 
tory Inspector, shall have the same power 
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to administer oaths or affirmations as is now 
given to notaries public, in all cases where 
any person desires to verify documents neces- 
sary and incident to the issuing of employment 
certificates for children. 

Sec. 26. After the first day of January in each 
year, the Chief Factory Inspector shall compile 
or cause to be compiled a succinct statistical and 
narrative report, to be addressed to the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, of the work of his 
department for the year ending December 
thirty-first. 

Sec. 27. To more effectually secure the obser- 
vance of the provisions of this act and the fire- 
escape laws, the Governor shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, a 
Chief Factory Inspector, for a term of four 
years, at a salary of five thousand dollars per 
annum; and who shall ——_ a chief clerk, at 
a salary of two thousand dollars per aunum; a 
statistician, at a salary of eighteen hundred 
dollars per annum; an assistant clerk, ata salary 
of fourteen hundred dollars per annum; a mes- 
senger who shall be a typewriter, at a salary of 
twelve hundred dollars per annum, and thirty- 
nine deputy factory Inspectors, five of whom 
shall be women, at a salary of twelve hundred 
dollars each, per annum, and their necessary 
traveling expenses; the Chief Factory Inspector 
and his appointees, aforesaid, to constitute 
the Department of Factory Inspection. 

Sec. 28. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Approved May 2, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


THADDEUS STEVENS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


AN AcT making an appropriation for the erection ofa 
home or school for indigent orphans, to be called the 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial and Reform School of 
Pennsylvania, in which school provision shall be made 
for giving instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, duties of citizenship, elementary manual 
training, the elements of farming, and other requisite 
branches. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That within 
ninety days of the passage of this act, the 
Governor shall appoint five conmissioners, 
who shall serve without compensation, who 
shall build an institution on such plot of 
ground, not less than two acres, as the 
citizens of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, may 
donate for the purpose aforesaid, for the 
education and training of indigent orphans. 
Those shall be deemed orphans who have 
lost either parent. 

Sec. 2. The tract of land so donated shall 
be accepted by the commissioners, only if, 
in their judgment, its location is such as 
may be well adapted to the preservation of 
the health of the inmates of said institution. 
The tract of land so donated shall be ap- 
proved, in writing, by the Governor, and 
the deed for the same shall be taken in the 
name of the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 3. The plans of the said institution 
shall be prepared by said commissioners and 
approved by the Governor ; and the said 
commissioners shall, with the approval of 
the Governor, have power to select a super- 
intendent of construction and fix the salary 
of the same, and of such other persons as 
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they may think necessary to employ in 
order to secure the proper economical con- 
struction of said buildings. 

Sec. 4. To enable the commissioners to 
erect said buildings, the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, is hereby specifi- 
cally appropriated, to be drawn from the 
Treasury as the same maybe required, 
on warrants drawnby the Auditor Gen- 
eral in the usual manner; the necessary 
vouchers or statements to be furnished, and 
approved by the Governor, before any war- 
rant is issued. 

Sec. 5. The buildings shall be separated, 
and shall embrace one or moreschool-houses, 
and one or more workshops, and an isolating 
hospital, all on such scale as will create an 
institution accomodating not less than two 
hundred boys, planned and located for easy 
and mee additions, as the needs of the 
institution may demand. 

Sec. 6. Said commissioners shall proceed 
to erect the said buildings, and complete 
the same within two years from the passage 
of this act, and shall make an itemized 
quarterly report to the Auditor General of 
all moneys expended by them, and of the 
progress made in the erection of said build- 
ings. 

Sec. 7. The said commissioners, upon the 
completion of the said institution, shall 
surrender their trust to a Board of Trustees, 
to consist of nine members, who shall serve 
without compensation, and be appointed by 
the Governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Said trustees shall 
be a body politic or corporate, of the name 
of the Thaddeus Stevens Industrial and 
Reform School of Pennsylvania. They 
shall manage and direct the affairs of the 
institution, and make all necessary by-laws 
and regulations, not inconsistent with 
either the provisions of the Constitution or 
laws of the Commonwealth. Of the trus- 
tees first appointed, three shall serve for 
one year, three for two years, and three for 
three years; and at the expiration of the 
respective periods the vacancies shall be 
filled by the Governor, by appointment for 
three years, as hereinbefore provided; and 
should any vacancy occur by death or resig- 
nation, or otherwise, of any trustee, such 
vacancy shall be filled by appointment, as 
aforesaid, for the unexpired term of such 
trustee. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall be ex-officio member of the 
board of trustees. 

Sec. 8. There shall be received into the 
institution indigent orphan boys, from the 
State of Pennsylvania, under the age fof 
fourteen, whose admission may be applied 
for under such regulations as the Board of 
Trustees may adopt. In considering such 
admission no preference shall be shown on 
account of race or color or religion. Proper 
provisions shall be made for giving instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, duties of citizenship, elementary 
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manual training, and the elements of farm- 
ing, and such other branches as may be 
deemed requisite for a good English educa- 
tion. 

Sec. 9. The said Board of Trustees shall 
have authority to solicit and receive, for the 
use of said institution, gifts, donations, 
legacies, endowments, devises and convey- 
ance of property, real or personal, that may 
be made, given or granted to or for the said 
institution, or in its name, or in the name 
of said Board. 

Sec. 10. The salaries of the officers, teach- 
ers and attendants of the institution shall 
be fixed by the Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 11. The Governor, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Judges of the several 
courts of the State, and Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature shall be ex- 
officio visitors of said institution; and it 
shall be subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; and an annual 
report of the conduct and management of 
the school shall be made by the Superin- 
‘tendent of Public Instruction. 

Approved the eleventh day of May, Anno 
Domini one thousand nine hundred and 
five, in the sum of $50,000. I withhold my 
-approval from the remainder of said appro- 
priation, for the reason that the condition 
of the State revenue does not justify a 
larger expenditure at this time. 

SamML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


CERTIFICATE OF AGE AND ABILITY. 


AN Act to amend section one of an act, approved the 
eleventh day of July, Anno Domini one thousand nine 
hundred and one, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the 
attendance, and for reports of attendance, of the chil- 
dren in the schools of this Commonwealth,” providing 
that certificate of age and ability to read and write the 
English language intelligently be issued by the super- 
intendent of schools, notary public, justice of the peace 
or any other person duly authorized to administer 
oaths, in cities aud boroughs, and by the secretary of 
the school board in rural districts. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That sec- 
tion one of an act, entitled ‘‘ An act to pro- 
vide for the attendance, and for reports of 
attendance, of the children in the schools of 
this Commonwealth,’’ approved the elev- 
enth day of July, Anno Domini one thous- 
and nine hundred and one, which reads as 
follows, to wit: 

“* See. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That every 
parent, guardian or other person in this 
Commonwealth, having control or charge 
of a child or children between the ages of 
eight and sixteen years, shall be required to 
send such children to a day school in which 
the common English branches are taught, 
and such child or children shall attend such 
school continuously during the entire term 
in which the public school in their respec- 
tive districts shall be in session, unless 
such child or children shall be excused from 
such attendance by the board of the school 
district in which the parent, guardian or 
other person resides, upon the presentation 
to said board of satisfactory evidence show- 
ing such child or children are prevented 
from attendance upon school or application 
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to study by mental, physical or other 
urgent reasons. But the term urgent 
reasons shall be strictly construed, and 
shall not permit of irregular attendance: 
Provided, That the school board in each 
district shall have power, at its June meet- 
ing, to reduce the period of compulsory at- 
tendance to not less than seventy per centum 
(7o per centum) of the school term in such 
district, in which case the board must, at 
that date, fix the time for compulsory at- 
tendance to begin. This act shall not ap- 
ply to any child between the ages of thirteen 
and sixteen years who can read and write 
the English language intelligently, and is 
regularly engaged in any useful employ- 
ment or service: Provided, That in case 
there be no public school in session within 
two miles, by the nearest traveled road, of 
any person within the school district, he or 
she shall not be liable to the provisions of 
this act: Provided, That this act shall not 
apply to any child that has been or is being 
otherwise instructed in English, in the 
common branches of learning for a like 
period of time, by any legally qualified 
governess or private teacher in a family: 
And provided further, That any teacher or 
rincipal of any private school or educa- 
lional institution shall report non-attend- 
ance, as provided in section five (5) of this 
act: Provided further, That one ome em- 
ploying a child or children shall furnish, on 
or before the third Monday of the school 
term, and quarterly thereafter, to the sup- 
erintendent of schools, to the secretary of 
the board of school directors, or controllers, 
of the district in which such child or child- 
ren reside, the names, age, place of resi- 
dence, and name of parent or guardian of 
every person under the age of sixteen years 
in his employ at the time of said report: And 
provided also, That the certificate of any 
principal or teacher of a private school, or 
of any institution for the education of 
children, in which the common English 
branches are taught, setting forth that the 
work of said school is in compliance with 
the provisions of this act, shall be sufficient 
and satisfactory evidence thereof, and the 
teacher or principal of said school or insti- 
tution shall have the power to excuse any 
child or children for non-attendance during 
temporary periods, in accordance with the 
provisions of this act,’’ be and the same is 
hereby amended to read as follows, to wit: 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That every 
parent, guardian or other person in this 
Commonwealth, having control or charge of 
a child or children between the ages of eight 
and sixteen years, shall be required to send 
such child or children to a day school in 
which the common English branches are 
taught, and such child or children shall at- 
tend such school continuously during the 
entire time in which the public school in 
their respective districts shall be in session, 
unless such child or children shall be ex- 
cused from such attendance by the board of 
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the school district in which the parent, 
guardian or other person resides, upon the 
presentation to said board of satisfactory 
evidence showing such child or children are 
prevented from attendance upon school or 
application to study by mental, physical or 
other urgent reasons. But the term urgent 
reasons shall be strictly construed, and shall 
not permit of irregular attendance: Pro- 
vided, That the school board in each dis- 
trict shall have the power, at its June meet- 
ing, to reduce the period of compulsory 
attendance to not less than seventy per 
centum (70 per centum) of the school term 
in such district, in which case the board 
must, at that date, fix the time for compul- 
sory attendance to begin. This act shall 
not apply to any child, between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen years, who can read 
and write the English language intelli- 
gently, and is regularly engaged in any use- 
ul employment or service. A certificate of 
age and ability to read and write the Eng- 
lish language intelligently shall be issued 
by the superintendent of schools, notary 
public, justice of the peace, or any other 
person duly authorized to administer oaths, 
in cities and boroughs, and by the secretary 
of the school board in rural districts: Pro- 
vided, That in case there be no public 
school in session within two miles, by the 
nearest traveled road, of any person within 
the school district, he or she shall not be 
liable to the provisions of this act: Provided, 
That this act shall not apply to any child 
that has been or is being otherwise in- 
structed in English, in the common branches 
of learning, for a like period of time, by any 
legally qualified governess or private teacher 
in a family: And provided: further, That 
any teacher or principal of any private 
school or educational institution shall re- 
port non-attendance, as provided in section 
five (5) of this act: Provided further, That 
any person employing a child or children 
shall furnish, on or before the third Monday 
of the school term, and quarterly thereafter, 
to the superintendent of schools, to the 
secretary of the board of school directors, or 
controllers, of the district in which such 
child or children reside, the names, age, 
place of residence, and name of parent or 
guardian of —_ person under the age of 
sixteen years in his employ at the time of 
said report: And provided also, That the 
certificate of any principal or teacher of a 
private school, or of any institution for the 
education of children, in which the common 
English branches are taught, setting forth 
that the work of said school is in compli- 
ance with the provisions of this act, shall 
be sufficient evidence thereof, and the 
teacher or principal of said school or insti- 
tution shall have the power to excuse any 
child or children for non-attendance during 
temporary periods, in accordance with the 
provisions of this act. 
Approved April 10, 1905. 
SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAMsS—Supt. Roth: Miss Alice C. Pow- 
ers who taught in the public schools of this. 
county for more than forty years died April 
11th, at the age of 63 years. Her funeral 
was probably one of the largest and most 
impressive ever held in Gettysburg. The 
fourth annual commencement of the Littles- 
town high school was held in the Reformed 
church, May 2d, when a class of seven, two 
_ and five boys, was graduated. Rev. 

tanley L. Krebs, of Greensburg, delivered 
an interesting and instructive lecture on 
‘*Drifting;’? Rev. W. E. Krebs, D. D., 
President of the School Board, presented 
the diplomas. I have given diplomas to 
seventeen graduates in the common school 
course. Fairfield borough will erect a 
handsome school building during the 
summer. The school grounds have been 
enlarged. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolf: I visited 48 
schools in March, a number of which were 
very poorly attended. Many of the larger 
pupils had already withdrawn to work on 
the farms. An interesting local institute 
was held in Manorville. Many of our rural 
schools have closed. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: We had 106 
graduates from our rural schools this spring, 
of whom 16 were from two of our three 
township high schools. The number of 
high school graduates in our boroughs is 
also large. Interesting commencement ex- 
ercises were held at Stonerstown, Saxton, 
Defiance, Bedford and Hyndman. The at- 
tendance records for the term are likely to 
be the best for years. In the Hyndman 
schools one-sixth of the pupils attended 
every day of the year. 

BUTLER—Supt. Painter: Most of our 
schools closed in April. Many of them had 
special programmes and picnics. The two 
township high schools, Penn and Franklin, 
closed with interesting exercises, each 
graduating several pupils. High school 
sentiment is growing in our county. I 
have been requested by three different 
school boards to explain the law to their 
people, and have reason to believe that 
each of these boards will establish a school 
this year. Our schools as a whole have 
been doing good work. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: During the month 
a number of our high schools held com- 
mencements, The exercises as a rule were 
very creditable and well attended. They 
mark the climax of the year’s work and are 
growing in interest from year to year. 
They bring inspiration pt give a new 
stimulus to school life. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: The atten- 
dance thoroughout the term has exceeded 
that of former years. Nearly 2,000 volumes 
havebeen added tothe libraries of the schools 
of the county during the term. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: Commence- 
ment exercises with the usual number of 
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graduates were held in New Cumberland, 
Newville, Mt. Holly Springs, and Mechan- 
icsburg. These reflected much credit upon 
the principals, the patrons and the school 
officials. Our schools have all closed, and 
we believe that the work done has been 
’ fully as good as that of previous years. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Carroll: The outlook for 
the coming year is good. Contracts have 
already been let for the erection of several 
buildings. The schools have closed and the 
teachers are in school themselves. Eighty 
young people were successful in the town- 
ship examinations and have been granted 
diplomas. About the same number gradu- 
ated from the town schools. The Perry 
township and the North Union township 
high schools did good work. Dunbar town- 
ship has let the contract for a four-room 
high school building at Leisenring. Other 
districts are considering the advisability of 
establishing high schools. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: The first 
commencement exercises of a township 
high school in Franklin county were held 
in Fannetsburg, April 5th. The school 
board, teachers and graduates are to be con- 
gratulated on the good work done and the 
excellent showing made by the fine pro- 
gramme on this occasion. This should 
actuate the boys and girls all over the 
county to more efficient work. 

JunIaATA—Supt. Klinger : All the schools 
haveclosed. Mifflintown high school grad- 
uated a class of seven girls and two boys, 
Mifflin a class of two pupils. A number of 
pupils in the rural districts finished the 
prescribed course, were examined, and re- 
ceived diplomas. Tuscarora township lost 
another building by fire. The East Water- 
ford building just before the close of the 
term caught fire from a near-by engine and 
was entirely consumed. A better location 
for the new building will besecured. Diph- 
theria in the early part of the term and 
smallpox in the latter part hampered the 
work in this district. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Two local 
institutes were held, one at Elmhurst and 
one at Clark’s Summit. Arrangements 
have been made to hold final examin- 
ations in the rural schools. Pupils who 
pass successfully in common branches will 
receive the ‘‘ high school admission ’”’ card, 
which will admit them to the high school 
grade of any graded school under my super- 
vision. About 30 teachers belong to the 
pepe | class which meets regularly twice 
a month in my office. They are studying 
algebra, plane geometry, physical geog- 
raphy, rhetoric, general history and Schaef- 
fer’s ‘‘ Thinking and Learning to Think.”’ 
This work has been continued several years 
and the number of teachers who apply for 
admission each year is greater than can be 
accommodated. Some of the teachers come 
twenty miles to attend these meetings. Of 
course the instruction is. free, but the ex- 
pense of traveling to and from the meetings 
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is considerable, so that the regular attend- 
.ance of these teachers indicates a strong 
desire for improvement. 
LEBANON—Supt. Snoke : Commencement 
exercises were held in Heidelberg, North 


Annville and Cornwall districts. The grad- 
uates acquitted themselves very creditably. 

NORTHAMPTON — Supt. Bender: Three 
public examinations were held for those 
pupils who had completed the count 
course. Of the twenty-five examined, 
twenty-three passed. I visited the schools 
of Alliance, W. Easton, Glendon, Wind 
Gap, Freemansburg, Hellertown, Bath, 
Northampton Heights, and part of Palmer 
township. Fairly good work is done in all 
these districts. 

PIkKE—Supt. Westbrook: During the 
school year just closed there has been no 
remarkable advancement in the educational 
interests of the county, but the growth has 
been steady and of a healthful kind. Atthe 
beginning of the year Greene, Palmyra, 
Blooming Grove and Delaware districts 
adopted graded courses of study, the wisdom 
of which has been shown in the results of 
the examinations thus far held. Twenty-five 
pupils took the examinations for the com- 
mon school diploma; fourteen passed suc- 
cessfully. It is a fact worth noting that ali 
of these pupils came from districts that 
have accepted the graded course of study, 
thus showing their greater efficiency over 
the schools that have not adopted it. 

SNYDER—Supt. Walborn: All our schools 
except those of Selinsgrove are now closed. 


; The reform introduced into our ungraded 


schools is yet in its infancy. Several of 
the schools have failed to come up to our 
expectations, but we have reason to feel 
encouraged. The great majority of both 
teachers and pupils have prosecuted their 
work with increased zeal and energy, and 
the increased efficiency of their schools has 
already richly rewarded our efforts in sys- 
tematizing their work. Adams township 
has graduated six, and Perry nine from the 
public school course. 

SOMERSET — Supt. Seibert: Thirty-one 
examinations were held during the month. 
Five of these the superintendent conducted. 
Uniform questions were sent to the re- 
mainder, and committees, previously ap- 
pointed, conducted the examinations. One 
hundred and fifty-seven applicants were ex- 
amined, of whom 114 were granted diplomas. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Black: The first com- 
mencement exercises of Hillsgrove high 
school were held with a class of threeyoung 
ladies. The exercises were unusually in- 
teresting, giving evidence of the worthi- 
ness of the class and the excellence of the 
work done by the teachers. It is the pur- 
pose of the school board to adopt the town- 
ship high school course of study and to 
ask for recognition under the terms of the 
law governing the same. 

TioGa—Supt. Longstreet: Local insti- 
tutes were held at Arnot and Covington. 
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At Arnot the institute was opened on Fri- 
day evening with an excellent entertain- 
ment given by the teachers and pupils of 
the graded school. At Covington an in- 
structive lecture was givenjin the evening by 
Rev. F. W. Reynolds, of Wellsboro. The 
county teachers’ association met at Wells- 
boro. The Friday evening session consisted 
of a dramatic recital from ‘‘ The Virginian ”’ 
by Cora Morris Griffin, of Scranton, who 
delighted her audience. A very profitable 
day session was held on Saturday. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Excellent insti- 
tutes were held in West Buffalo, Limestone 
and Buffalo. The teachers took an active 

art. I made the evening address at each 
institute. Several examinations for high 
school diplomas were held in the township 
high schools. These schools will hold 
graduating exercises. There were no failures. 
Mifflinburg and Lewisburg each graduated 
large classes. Prof M. D. Marburger, 

rincipal of Union Seminary, has resigned. 

he school has 85 students and is in excel- 
lent condition. 

WaARREN—Supt. Gunning: During April 
we had several interruptions of school work 
on account of measles and scarlet fever; 
otherwise our schools have been doing well. 
More attention should be given to the mat- 
ter of guarding against measles, as this 
disease is the cause of much inconvenience 
and loss of time in the schools. A good 
local institute was held at Lottsville. 

ARCHBALD—Supt. Kelly: At the regular 


meeting of the school board on April 3d, it 
was decided to issue a general invitation to 
taxpayers to visit and inspect the high 


school building. Very few responded. 
May goth, a public meeting was held to 
hear arguments upon the question of a new 
high school. The result was a unanimous 
declaration in favor of the school. The 
Board immediately took steps to provide for 
a special election to bond the borough for 
$35,000. Harmony prevailed at the meeting. 
BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Maguire: Com- 
mencement was celebrated June 2. That 
date severed the connection of Principal 
Andrew Lester with the Beaver Falls high 
school, where he had achieved notable suc- 
cess. He leaves us to become county super- 
intendent, a position for which he is emi- 
nently fitted by scholarship and organizing 
ability. There were eleven graduates. 
CARLISLE — Supt. Wagner: Industrial 
training in the form of chair-caning for the 
boys and plain sewing for the girls has been 
introduced in the high and grammar grades 
of the colored schools, two hours per week 
being given to this work at present. An 
enthusiastic educational meeting of the col- 
ored people was held in Bosler Hall, Thurs- 
day evening, March 30, at which Dr. J. H. 
Jones, President of Wilberforce University, 
set forth the various phases of the ‘‘ negro 
problem,’’ and made an earnest plea for the 
cause of education. May 18th was observed 
with ue as Patrons’ Day. Invitations were 
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sent to all patrons of the schools, requesting 
them to come out and examine the work in 
writing and drawing which had been taste- 
fully arranged in the several school buil- 
dings, as well as to witness the regular 
school work which was continued in all the 
schools. In response to this request, over 
2200 visits were made to the schools. 

CHELTENHAM Twre.—Supt. Wagner: 
Early in April ground was broken for the 
erection of the township high school. The 
building will contain eight class-rooms, two 
laboratories, library, auditorium to seat 500 
persons, a study ball for 250 pupils, manual 
training rooms, offices for the Board and 
Superintendent, and a teachers’ reception 
room. It is to cost $68,000, exclusive of 
ground andequipment. Brockie and Hast- 
ings are the architects, and Henderson & 
Co., both Philadelphia firms, are the 
builders. This building will be devoted 
exclusively to high school work, and will 
contain no graded schools. It is located on 
a five-acre plot of ground, which will furnish 
ample space for all kinds of games and 
recreation. A parents’ meeting was recently 
held at Edge Hill school. “he house was 
well filled,—450 present, notwithstanding a 
violent thunder-storm. Mrs. E. C. Grice ot 
Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary of 
The National Mothers’ Congress, addressed 
the meeting on ‘‘ The Interdependence of 
Home and School.’’ When remarks from 
parents were called for, a number of fathers 
expressed themselves as heartily in accord 
with the idea of ‘‘ Parents’ Associations’’ at 
each school, for the pape of giving in- 
telligent and sympathetic assistance to the 
other school factors for the advancement of 
the schools. Work on our new township 
high school is progressing rapidly and 
satisfactorily. 

DuNMORE—Supt. Hoban: A persistent 
effort on the part of the teachers has re- 
sulted in the best attendance we have ever 
had at this season of the year. It taxes our 
capacity to maintain a strict enforcement of 
the compulsory law. Pupils go into other 
school districts to live with relatives that 
they may be permitted to work. Many 
plans have been tried to evade the law, but 
we have thus far been able to enforce it 
quite satisfactorily. 

Easton—Supt. Cottingham: Arbor Day 
(April 28) was duly observed in all the 
public schools of this city. The exercises 
were conducted in the pursuit of thoroughly 
———_ and appropriate programs framed 
with the view of begetting a proper concep- 
tion of the spirit and intent of the day, and 
were enthusiastically participated in by 
pupils, teachers, parents, and several of the 
city clergy. 

WAYNESBORO—Supt. Reber : Commence- 
ment exercises were held on the evening of 
May 8th, in the presence of an appreciative 
audience. The percentage of promotions at 
the close of the term was the largest in the 
history of the schools so far as we can learn. 
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